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FIRST SPEECH | " 
at the Plenary Session, July 31, 194 


Conference on behalf of | 


ERMIT me to gree! Oe ea the Conference delegates: 


i ish 
‘et Union, and to wish | ee 
aie gt ee great and Race eel le cue 
i esses especial app ee 
Dele ovement and the friendly people of Fra 
ren 


i ant part in: 
The present Conference must play an impoctant Pp 


: ; Tt will have to 
+ ot d security in Europe. drafis 
lomaegrigpets ce aid to offer its recommendations aay and 
express its Opinion an Rumania, Bulgaria, ung 


ies for Italy, 4 1 ; eae 

% ad ye at ay that the Paris Conference h 
inland. 

accomplish th 

the importance 


ir ist rulers an 
‘overthrew their Fascis 

Se Oe. the side of the democratic coun 
victory over Hitlerite Germany. ; oe cates 
~All of us will remember the cchaae aoe : roe abel at 

| ur ine the last war 10 rope, eae 
ete ae Fe ee answet to the question of securing 4 J 
us to gl 


 neace for the future. ‘ 
d lasting peace for rinely take 
aan requires, 10 the first place, thee Te wee subjected. 
‘atarests of the countr : The Soviet 
account of the interes ne cult of aggression. viet 
alg ees wilered as a resuit . various 
o invasion, and si ecame the oo a aenana invasion: 
Jnion ea : 
rae the exceptionally those of Italy, 
directions and Dore “many, as well as tn : 
-des of Germany; with all 
by ne Lae and Finland, deeply sympathises wilh 
cao which suffered from aggression. | 


From this platform the Soviet Union again st 


of the Allied countries. who ike oa expresses. its unshakabie: 


i¢ n 
i mon enemies, 4 xps ihe 
aoe oaaee them support In their i nes 
ae Sot of war criminals, for era or aS ae 
rfl ct ‘i on them, for the establishment © 
inflicte : 


i igati i lies in any” 
Soviet Union cannot regard its obligations to its Al 7 
owle ee : es oe at =F ee 


other way. tries which launched 
ta us that the count a8 
It should be clear to eer with Germany should beat 


eae i i Aggression 
be aa it ane ite crimes of their ruling oa Bares - 
ey ation of foreign countries should not ee ava 
a really ‘acek to prevent new aggressions and 1 
we re | | 
4, 


ets the peoples: 


da self-sacrificing struggle — 


such cases impunity, and refusal to protect the legitimate rights 
of the States which suffered from aggression, have nothing in 
‘common with the interests of a just and lasting peace, but can 
only play into the hands of those who are preparing new 


aggressions in their predatory imperialistic interests. 


The Soviet Union is one of those countries which works 
consistently to establish the stable peace and. security of the 
nations. This determines the attitude of the Soviet Government 
in regard to the peace treaties with Germany’s former satellites. 
At the same time, the U.S.S.R. reckons fully with the fact that, 
as a result of democratic transformations, the countries which 
had been allied to Hitlerite Germany took a new path, in the 
dast period of the war, and in scme cases rendered the Allied 
States considerable help in fighting for the complete elimination 
of the German aggressor. That is why the Soviet Union: 
recognises that these States should compensate the damage they 


aused, not in full, but only in part, to a definite and limited 
extent. . _ 


' On the other hand, the Soviet Union maintains a negative 
attitude towards all attempts to impose upon Germany’s former 
‘satellites outside intervention of various kinds in their economic 
life, and rejects such demands on these countries and such 
pressure on these nations as would be incompatible with’ their 
State sovereignty and national dignity. It is not difficult to 
appreciate this when perusing the texts of the Armistice Agree- 


~ ments for Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland, which were 


published in full directly they were signed. | 


During the past period, on the initiative of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the terms of the Armistice Agreements were mitigated on 
a number of .occasions, which is explained by a desire to- 
facilitate, for these countries, the transition to economic and 
general national revival after the war. The peace treaties with 
‘these countries should also be based on this principle. It was 
not accidental that Germany’s former satellites proved to be 
‘countries of a Fascist and semi-Fascist type.- It is well: known 
that Mussolini’s Italy was part of Hitler’s Axis. Rumania and 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland found themselves in the hands 


‘of Hitler’s agents, who drew these States into war against the 
‘democratic countries. —s 


The Second World War was unleashed by Fascism, and came 
‘to an end only when Fascism had been broken and defeated. 


‘Now we know that in our ‘times Fascism and aggression have 


become inseparable. In view of this it is logical that all peace 
‘treaties submitted to the Conference should especially stress the 
necessity of preventing a revival of Fascism and of consolidating 
the foundations of democracy in States which had been German 


‘satellites: In this respect the peace treaties of our ‘times differ 
’ j 


=) 
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substantially from the peace treaties formulated after. the First 
World War-—which is perfectly comprehensible. 


It was also comprehensible that the declarataion on liberated 
Europe adopted at the Crimea Conference of the leaders of the 
three Allied Powers——Great Britain, the United States of America. 
and the Soviet Union—should specially emphasise the “ necessity 
to destroy the last traces of Nazism and Fascism” and to afford 
the liberated nations the opportunity to create democratic 
institutions of their own choice. 


— Stable peace and security cannot be assured unless the last 
remnants of Fascism, which kindled the Second World War, 
are destroyed. Jf, however, we still have to deal with the 
problem of the Fascist regime in Spain, the time should not 
be far off when the democratic countries will be able to help: 
the Spanish people, now groaning under the Franco regime, to 
put an end to this survival, the creation of Hitler and Mussolini, 
which endangers the cause of peace. In any case, the interests. 
of all peace-loving nations demand that we carry to a conclusion 
the struggle against Fascism, which is the most dangerous: 
‘aggressor in our times. 


The drafts of: the five peace treaties have been submitted to 
the present Conference. These drafts were prepared by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in conformity with the well-- 
known special decision on this subject. As is known, the 
Council of Foreign Ministers was set up at the Berlin 
Conference jast year on the initiative of the United States of 
America. The Soviet Government, for its part, favoured this 
proposal from the very outset. Moreover, the Soviet 
Government always recognised that the undeviating and precise: 
implementation of this decision should be regarded not merely: 
-as a formal duty of the Governments concerned, but as am 
essential prerequisite of the success of: the work of this Council. 


It is rightly said that the big States should not impose their 
will on small countries, but this equally applies when powerful 
States attempt to impose their will on some other big State. 


Germany’s example shows what menace is contained in the 
unrestrained imperialist striving to commit acts of violence 
against other nations, and towards world supremacy. On the 
other hand, the democratic countries know the methods of co- 
operation which yielded positive results during the war, as well 
as afterwards. The Council of Foreign Ministers was created 
for the very purpose of solving problems not by imposing the 
will of some States upon other States, but by working out joint 
decisions and actions. 

From the example of the drafting the peace treaties we cam 
see that the’ Council of Foreign Ministers has achieved 
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_ all peace-loving nations. 


T HE procedure that will 


oe but be interested in the avail 
me example, consider the Versailles 
e procedure at this Conference? 
ments that, at Versailles, the procedur 
was not even referred to the Conference for 


definite positive re 

© po sults. We : 

Atal an ‘ can state this, alt 

just ae to think that these drafts pares Hoiee e 

ever, one c ns of the Allied peoples. At the same eee 

the Sounel oh Eareen the fact that nowadays rhe deck nee 

byoall Windesor oreign Ministers are not infrequent ste 7 

Soviet se Ce gern ‘aoe stuffed with fae 
: : ‘ , ut i . iz 

gee of Great-Power coe on. Semen. One the 
_ The drafts of the peace treati ; 

Gaal ote peace treaties submitted to ae 

to read i. a to the efforts of these fee omy 

piers . posals contained in the drafts to realis ate 

Panetta SCE oa pee them have in ene: 

. and small countri 

general peace and the security of ee Siena a ead 

ae Conference will have the ‘ 

lscussion of all problems of th 

tions representing 21 States 


Opportunity to engage in broac 
t € peace treaties. Ecual dee 
Leider are present at our: Conference. 
Pais ere can freely formulate his opinion and 
ple tae - sau or disagreement with any part of 7 
Sipintene ee [ een ensured that any such expressic Of 
pe ee pie to with due respect; moreover, it will re ; 
ae ance during the final examination of th ar 
7 e draft 
The opinions of the States w 


Will dilso. be ‘heard Hers. hich were Germany’s satellites. 


| dhe The Soviet Del i 
that all of us will listen to the voice of ee gee ne maa 
; , With 


due attention. As at 
OD, a Soviet delegat 

to say th - elegate I have all th ae 
vain ae ee the Soviet Union has established f ‘endly 
camp, cam ese countries since they broke with th pape! 
erate. bic out against Hitlerism and took the path f yr 
masses of heeeeoae wail fee teform in the interests is Ate 

; ‘ . this gives e 
real succ & us ground to : 

ess of the work of the Conference in Hence te 


IL 
SPE 
ic AT THE COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE 
July 31, 1946 
(Morning Session) 

govern the : ; 

is now under discussion here. fila Ae sy ata 
> we 


able precedents. Let us 
Conference. What was 
It is clear from the docu- 
e, far from being approved 
consideration. Such 


were the rules governing the work of the Peace Conference after 


the First World War. 

_ What was the situation at the San Francisco Conference? 
With the consent of the 51 States who took part, it was decided 
that the proposals presented by the Four Powers to this Con- 
ference in the shape of the draft Charter of the United Nations 
were to be revised if amendments were passed by a two-thirds 
majority. This rule was in operation throughout the San 
Francisco Conference, and helped to organise its work correctly. 


The opinion has here been expressed that if we accept the 
principle of a two-thirds majority at the present Conference, 
this might lead to a situation in which no recommendations 
would be adopted. Such an assertion could be made only by | 
one endowed with the power of prophecy, or by a fortune- 
teller, or by one who has some special reasons for making it, 
of which we are not fully aware. In any case there is not 
sufficient basis for such a prophecy, surmise or conjecture. 

The San Francisco Conference was guided by the two-thirds 
majority principle in passing -its decisions. Were the recom- 
mendations passed at San Francisco so few? No—there were 
plenty of them. There is no ground whatever for expecting that 
the proposal made by the Council of Foreign Ministers, con- 
cerning the adoption of decisions by a two-thirds majority, will 
endanger the adoption of recommendations by the Conference. 


When people say, as the Australian delegate Dr. Evatt has 
said, that we should adhere té“the principle of three-fifths of 
the votes—which is quite unusual—instead of two-thirds, we 
are conscious here of a knowledge of arithmetic, of precise 
calculation, and also of some other considerations of which’ 
all delegates are not fully aware, because they have not been 
fully expounded by the author of the calculations. 


J am speaking in defence of the proposal of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers on the subject of procedure. J do not think, 
however, that I shall be alone in defending the decision adopted , 


by the Foreign Ministers of the U.S.A., Great Britain, France » 


and the Soviet Union. . 

The Soviet Delegation takes a serious view of the problem 
of voting at the Conference and in the Committees which will 
be set up, and it believes that a qualified majority has a greater 
weight in passing decisions on important questions at the Con- 
ference or in the Committees. It would be difficult to persuade 
anyone that in passing decisions at important conferences a 
qualified majority has less weight and prestige than a simple 
majority. It would sound strange if anyone tried.to prove that 
a decision taken, let us say, by 11 votes against 10 is better 
than one taken by 14 votes against seven. It would be difficult 
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to persuade an 


_ pe or i 
acces. yone of this, who approaches the subject 


‘What have we 

to fear 
important problems at the 
things soberly, and we 


wi 
ele cone tc examine the 
tence? We should treat 


a" A : must forestall m “hi 
playin % ail meth 

ying with votes. We should prevent ar parma called 

>! mMain- 


tain the prestige of 

 t the i 

ectiod Wea eens and the significance of the 
Indeed, let us take 

We are discussing five 

we have here five peace conferenc 


» onl re i 
nly 10 were in a state of war with Finiand, while 11 


Under such circum- 


2 k 


nendatio i Ww 
n ations concer ning the peace treat y ith F inland May b 
d e 


What, proper! 

‘ erly Speaking, wo 
oe ae playing with ee 
; a situation 
when people ar Ti are 
votes, they may be ae 
of the Conference? 


e the result of such L 
voting? 
and discrediting the Can. 
ae little probable, but 
e game of playing wit 
led into an impasse. Is that ig oes 


Be ee ate rae instance 
rk e Conference is refle 
opinion. For instance, h a 
of the Paris Press pee beatae 
treat the 
essing problems of nee ae 
aoe announced to-day: 
oreign Ministers proposed “th 
passed by a simple majority, 


We should watch how the 
ed in Anternational public 
ain quite influential organs 
ms which we are now dis- 
‘ The Socialist newspaper 
As Is_ well-known, the four 
at decisions on procedure be 


hed and on main prob 
jority. The latter condition een ie the 


Anglo-Saxons at i 
2 a disadvant 
States fantage, as togeth a oops 
the ae a Be ae : oe ssessing 1D or B oe geet 
of th i ‘ en by simple majorit 7 exe 
e Soviet Union would be assured on maa eve oe ae 
: ion.” 
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That is only one 
| ‘comment on our di 1 
pe Hetesta are ae) the calculations of Dr 
ant e Conference, and has hi voti 
et ; as his own voting ari i 
eh oma ene the author of the baa 
he aaah eas nt at the Conference, but he has ir ve 
ae ae Or 13 votes constitute a definite See 
opulaire correspond exactly to the arith is : 
metic 
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The newspaper 
per 
Evatt, who is a 


of Dr. Evatt. In that case a majority of the Conference is being 
opposed, in advance, to a minority. hens ee a 
Noe it will clear to us why a two-thirds majority is unaccept 
able to Dr. Evatt, and why a CL ieee oe ae Oe eee 
1 ’L, suits hi t difficult to see th 
13 votes out of 21, suits him. Itis no Rrra 
j tages to be derived tror 
are back-stage calculations of advanta : Br as 
i inati i nce. Such combina 
definite combination of votes at the Contere Sy 
the Conference ey 
: do not correspond to the interests of 
Ae ait reflect concern for the prestige of the Conte 
they do meet the interests of a group of delegates lorming 
bloc. . 7 . 

The Conference should not agree to this playing iat es 
The Conference is interested in something different. It - i oe 
interests that the Delegations representing = es Re ees 
become somebody’s instrument in a game Oe 
i i dations, expressing its V! 
it should prepare its recommen > f 

itati t 12 or 13 votes agains 
authoritatively. We should decline to se : g 
i and should not permit any 
the other votes at this Conference, and sho 
i i 5 tions cannot express 
with votes, because such combina 
Pe wil of the peoples which the Conference should represent. 
We should see to it that the prestige of the Put ar he 
not undermined, and that it ean ee ae se 
les to help in the establishment 0 a 
ee elaborating treaties which correspond to the apne 
the Allied States, and enjoy the support of international p 
opinion. 

"That is why I believe that the well-considered and an 

studied decisions of. the cou Pe, ee 
i the Conte : 
cedure, which have been put before th art 
to improve the organ 
taken as a basis. They could serve 4 > Org 
1 e must reject every 
of the entire work of the Conference. W coat 
i d see to it that our decisio! 
attempt at playing with votes, and ae 
dopted in concert, are sufficiently weighty, 
a peneacial influence on the final formulation of the peace 


treaties. 


Til. ' 
SECOND SPEECH AT THE COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE 
August 5, 1946 
(Evening Session) 
i i to listen to mos 
Soviet delegation thought it necessary 
aa ie aegis before making a oie besaniagerts 
i i tative of the Unicn 0 ou , 
Soni ere Ge began his speech with ie aceon 
discussing a question of exceptional importance. 
on hes Soviet dslecition on the alert, in order the more clearly 
to understand the motives behind such statements. 
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We are discussing the question of how we should vote at the 
Conference—by simple majority or by a qualified majority of — 
two-thirds of the votes. We are thus discussing the question as 
to who should have the right to speak on behalf of our 
Conference and to adopt recommendations. 


At the same time we are certainly interested in the weight 
of these recommendations. If the recommendations of the 
Conference are adopted by a majority of two-thirds rather than 
a simple majority, it is clear to everyone that its recommenda- 
tions will carry more weight. It is clear that when the Council 
of Foreign Ministers takes final decisions as envisaged by the 
Moscow Conference, then recommendations adopted by a two- 
thirds vote will be of greater significance than those adopted 
by a simple majority Is it not obvious that recommendations 
adopted by eleven votes to ten carry less weight than those 
adopted by fourteen votes to seven? 


Again, let us turn to international practice. We may take the 
example of the Charter of the United Nations Organisation. 
There all decisions except those on procedure are to be: passed 
by a two-thirds majority. This was not an accidental decision. 
It was passed with the consent of 51-nations. We know the 
experience of the San Francisco Conference, which is the most 
immediate example before us. It is known that at this Con- 
ference decisions were passed by a majority of two-thirds and 
not by simple majority. The San Francisco Conference also 
decided that the Committees discussing amendments to the 
draft submitted by the four Powers could accept these amend- 
ments only by a two-thirds vote and not by a simple majority. 


Such is the example of the San Francisco Conference of 
51 nations. Why should we not adhere to the same voting 
procedure, which has yielded good results? The Dutch delega- 
tion here ‘moved an amendment suggesting the rejection of the 
Council of Ministers’ provosal for the adoption of recommenda- 
tions by two-thirds of the yotes of the Conference delegates. 
I have already objected to this amendment. However, in the 
course of the work of our Committee a new amendment was 
proposed by the British delegation. 


It does not require Jong argument to prove that this amend- 
ment upsets the decision passed by the four Ministers’ Council, 
It is not difficult to see that in essence the British amendment 
does not differ from the Dutch amendment. which is also aimed - 
at upsetting and destroying the proposal of the four Ministers’ 
Council. 

See what the British delegation’s amendment leads to.. Three 
weeks ago in the four Ministers’ Council the British, American, 
French and Soviet delegates found in necessary to advise the 
Conference to adopt its recommendations by a majority of 
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i | the British repre- 
-thirds of the votes. Today, however, ; 
aii proposes that the Se re cals 
mendations both by a two-thirds aint IOP eB ich 
‘ority. But this is exactly the amendmen 
qeeestod: which seeks to upset the decision of the four 
Ministers’ Council. 7 _ 
The Soviet delegation regards the British ceeeons nerd 
ment as inacceptable because Lis aetierars Rectan is Pa 
ted in the four Ministers Councu, ; iti 
aceon voted along with the Sarin a pce 
delegate deems it possible to speax In | r nae 
il i : i -thirds majority a 
cil in favour of voting by a two 
Sara while at the Conference itself oats es 
proposal to vote by simple majority, that is - - am ge 
cannot restrict or aaa BO ey the ae ee 
at his one stand contradicts the other, thé 
ne other, that the latter is incompatible with the former. 


Mr. Byrnes caine out today with the ew a i een 
‘ocedure i delegation is not bo 1 
ok ae > f Ministers’ Council. But if 
in which it took part in the four Recap ee 

delegation is not bound by its former 
ieee why cannot this serve tomorrow as a eset 
Py some other delegation—though not on matters of procedure 
this time? . _ 
After all, it is open to anyone to hold a ioe aerate 
ive ini ow. is 
and arrive at a different opinion tomorr< a 
i ass by the fact tha 
f every delegation. We cannot, however, p : 
One contradicts the other and one destroys the other. Here, 


icti in the four 
too, a contradiction between the stand taken in cae 


Ministers’ Council and at the Conference is obvious. 
are the facts. 


It has been rightly pointed out ise ee eat 
i i s on 
treaties contain a whole list of problem Aart : 
: f the four Ministers reserve 
has not been reached. Every one 0 ee al 
i ini every one of them | 
his own opinion on these problems, an tae 
i he finds necessary. early, 
vote on these problems in the way he | : 
i hich was not discussed in 
when we discuss a new question, W oG 
il of Mini raised here by some delegate 
the Council of Ministers and is raise y som fe 
i i 1. the four Ministers have 
who did not take part in that Council, B 
i ; i - that as regards questions 
ir hands free. I believe, however, ( | 
s which a certain opinion was agreed upon in ears 
Ministers’ Council, there exists a certain moral responsibilty 
for the participant in the agreed proposal, fiat 2 
| i it i tion thinks on this 
any case, here is what the Soviet delega 
a if in the four Ministers’ asad ries Sagara 
: : three other “ 
.d for some proposal agreed with the tl 
oe Soviet delegate will also cast his vote for the same 
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proposal at the Conference. This is what we regard as being 


consistent. A different viewpoint may have any other quality, 
but it cannot be called consistent. 


Mr. Byrnes stated today that he .supported the proposal 
moved by the Canadian delegate at the Conference concerning 
the desirability of convening the four Ministers’ Council during 
the work of the Conference. This is good. I must say that 
as far back as July 30, the Soviet delegation proposed to the 
American delegation an agreement on the convocation of the 
Council of the four Ministers. Our proposal was rejected. 
We were told that in the opinion of the American delegation 
the four Ministers’ Council should not meet after the beginning 
of the Peace Conference. One cannot, however, help being 
surprised by the fact that when this proposal was advanced by 
the Soviet delegation it was found unacceptable, but when the 
same proposal was moved by the Canadian delegation it was 
found acceptable by Mr. Byrnes. 


What is the actual meaning of the question we are now 
discussing? I will remind you of the statement of the South 
African delegate, who said that we are discussing a matter of 
exceptional importance. [ am prepared to agree with this 
opinion, This is why we should remember that world public 
opinion is closely watching our discussion of this problem, our 
approach to the examination of this problem, our manner of 
making proposals on this problem and our aims in discussing it. 


How does public opinion interpret the discussion on voting 
procedure at our Conference? I will recall the statement of the 
French Socialist newspaper Populaire which wrote: “ As is well- 
known, the four Foreign Ministers proposed that decisions on 
procedure be passed by a simple majority and: on main problems 
by a two-thirds majority. The latter condition naturally places 
the Anglo-Saxons at a disadvantage, as together with their 
client States they form a bloc possessing twelve or thirteen 
votes. Were all decisions to be taken by simple majority votes, 


the. failure of the Soviet Union would be assured on almost 
every occasion.” 


This is how public opinion interprets our present discussion 
when we are debating whether we should accept the principle 
of simple majority or the principle of two-thirds majority in the 
Conference voting. I will not argue that the newspaper counted 
the votes at the Conference with perfect precision, yet I will 
not close my eyes to the fact that there is a grain of truth in 
its statement. And it is not accidental that if you read the 
French, American, British and Soviet press or the press of other 


countries, you will find quite a number of utterances similar to 
those of Populaire. 


“Ae 


Indeed if, as Populaire says, the Anglo-Saxon bloc has 


twelve or thirteen reliable votes at this Conference, ie 
acceptance of a simple majority of eleven votes sie oe 
venient for this particular group. This group nee no coe 
work very hard to persuade anyone of the correctness ae 
views. It just has to do a bit of mobilising and a sean = 
twelve votes will accomplish what they are peut ne 
do. Thus, this group can guarantee ithe adoption i eu 
proposal at the Conference, even though it 1s abso y 
unacceptable to nearly half the delegates. 


Of course, if one has even twelve votes and not oe yer 
only eleven votes are needed for a simple oe ee 
exert oneself to seria salou ins nae . a eon 

one’s proposal, why prove tia i 
= really evell-founded? It so happened, BONN eee 
the Council. of Foreign Ministers proposed that : Rae 
mendations of the Conference be passed by a isis ie 
majority and not by a simple majority, there arose a Nanos 
tion. To have a fecommendation accepted i es oe. . 
fourteen votes are needed. - en - a 

ir one or two votes are lacking. Evidently, this one 
sled missing votes was the cause of so oe sare 
against the two-thirds majority recommended by the 
Ministers’ Council. oe hss _ . 

The South African delegate said the question under eee 
was one of exceptional importance. Public opinion, ov be 
gets the impression that what matters is one tats ea 
the group which the Populaire calls the Anglo- aie ane 
appears to have twelve or thirteen votes, and one vote : ue 
to secure a two-thirds majority. How, then, can one ag 
a two-thirds majority if one vote 1s lacking? 


This is what the situation looks like if we adopt age 
policy instead of | striving to make our decisions - ae s 
possible unanimous. . This is what the Dee ee 
leads to. This is evidently how public. opinion 1 oe ae 
situation which was frankly described by Populaire, ar ae 
that newspaper alone. For the overwhelming hae a 
people who represent democratic public opinion t : ss Pyar 
incomprehensible » and wholly unacceptable. a ss are 
“ playing - with votes,” impermissible in a democratic , le 
us face the facts. 


There are nine countries that suffered most from attacks by 


Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland, ne Seats 
invaded by enemy troops of the above States.. 1 bes ca vans 
them: the three Soviet States represented here, ano a 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece an pe p a 
These are nine States whose territories were invaded by troop 
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of one or another of the States for which we are now drafting 
peace treaties. You understand what may- happen if recom- 
mendations are adopted here by a simple majority. It may 
happen that these nine countries find themselves in a minority 
although they suffered most of all, although they bore the 
heaviest burden on. their shoulders, although they have the 
‘right to be listened to with special attention at this Conference. 


If decisions are taken by a simple majority, these countries 
may be simply isolated. If twelve States should vote against 
nine, all these States most interested in the given peace 
treaty may find themselves in a minority and still the recom- | 
mendations will be adopted. What, then, will be the value of 
such recommendations in the eyes of world public opinion? 
Whereas if a two-thirds majority is accepted, this cannot happen. 


_We must agree that even if we accept the proposal for a simple 
majority vote there may arise such a “ playing with votes” as, 
far from enhancing the prestige of the Conference, may lead to 
very unfavourable political results. That is why when it is 
said here that the question we are discussing is of extreme 
significance, we should not merely think of how we shall vote 
—in one combination of votes or in a different combination. 
We should reckon with the political consequences of this voting. 
The Peace Conference should serve the interests of peace and 
not something else. We would seek to obtain a situation whereby 
decisions on important questions, in particular on the principle 
of voting at the Conference, are dictated by the interests of 
peace based on the future consolidation of unity amongst Allies, 
at least amongst those who were Allies during the war and. who 
honestly wish to be in the same democratic camp during peace. 


It is unnecessary to conceal that differences do exist among 
us. The American delegate was right in pointing out that 26 
questions not yet agreed upon remain in the peace treaties 
alone. Hence we are facing a rather big job in the discussions 
on these questions. There will also be quite a few new questions 
which we shall have to examine. 


But look what happens. Even decisions which were agreed 
in the four Ministers’ Council, as, for instance those dealing 
with the question of procedure, are being upset by certain 
members of the Council of Foreign Ministers. Even questions 
upon which we were agreed, and had arrived at agreed opinions 
after long discussion, even as regards these questions things 


are not quite smooth and these very decisions do not stand 
firmly on their feet. 


It still seerns to some of the delegates that if recommendations 
at the Conference are adopted by a majority of two-thirds and 
not by a simple majority, all possible differences will not be 
revealed at the Conference, and the Conference will have few 
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points of divergence with the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
‘This, however, can lead to one conclusion only: that one 
should look for a rift among the Foreign Ministers, try to creep 
into it and widen this rift. This is what “playing with votes” 
leads to. Is that what we want? Let us hope that none of us 
is interested in it and none of us wishes it. 


We should remember that if, after the hardest of wars, our 
purpose is to contribute to the cause of peace, not only in words 
but in deeds, then we should be as unanimous as possible in 
this matter. If we wish to take into account the nations on 
whose behalf we are speaking, we should think not of “ playing 
with votes” at the cost of the interests of peace, but of the real 


interests of peace. 


Of course, there are those at the present time who speculate 
on a new war. There are adventurers who proclaim the prepara- 
tion of a third world war to be their purpose. Yes, there exist 
such miserable, puny people. They are degenerates of their 
nations. In any event, they are people isolated from their 
nations, not to speak of the fact that their adventurist aspirations 
and their chatter about a third world war contradict the aspira- 
tions of all the peace-loving peoples. That is why, discussing 
here the best ways of organising the work of the Peace Con- 
ference, we should concern ourselves in the first place with the 
interests of peace, so that our decisions and the entire procedure 
of our work shall contribute to the interests of peace and to the 
consolidation of our unity. All those who speculate on a new 
world war should be put in their proper place in the pillory and 
be completely isolated in the eyes of the whole world. 


Setting before ourselves these high aims, being concerned with 
securing a firm and lasting peace on the basis of the consolidation 
of unanimity among the democratic States, the Soviet delegation 
is in favour of our deciding upon a voting procedure at this Con- 
ference such as will correspond with this aim, the aim of the 
consolidation of unanimity at our Conference. It should be 
- remembered that “ playing with votes” may lead to playing with 


the interests of peace, which we should not permit. 


The Soviet delegation has listened attentively to the observa- 
tions made here and thinks it necessary to take into account 
the considerations that have been voiced. In view of this, the 
Soviet delegation proposes an addition to the decision passed 
by the Council of Ministers. Here is this addition :— 


“Tf the recommendation proposed fails to receive two-thirds 
of the votes, the States which voted for this proposal may refer 
it to the Council of Ministers in which the said proposal will be 


given consideration.” 
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This means that recomm i 
nmendations to be put forward i 
aaa a sae ae should be Beet | by eothing ey 
ne a Sea ae Neil ane receive less than two-thirds 
_th ul e heard in i i 
ee as the views of the States pases eros 
It would be highly desirable if this proposal could unite us 


IV. 


REPLY TO THE SPEECH , : 
i OF MR. BY 
COMMITTEE ON PROCEDUR > one 


August 6, 1946 


| ee —— was militant and somewhat angry 
kind will be to a ae Th : ieee? ee 
. wil be cts. en we shall: be 
are aus and to judge it calmly and objectively eieaeeuey 
ae ioe that beginning with Potsdam the Soviet 
peed ets a ALR alt to re in some manner the 

( 7 tries in the inati ie 
goa problems. In reply I shall cite eee ee 
Forster aoe you that the proposal to form the Council of 
ena ae nisters which is an important organ of international 
a : was made at Potsdam by the American delegatio 
foe ee of the Council of Foreign Ministers oie 
a pe aed y ie was proposed by Mr. Byrnes, and during all 

one has proposed any expansion of this body, which 


- to my mind is quite understandable. 


a us Be sail ae that the Soviet Union advocated the exces- 
ie Le oO the'number of participants in the Peace Confer- 
alee ase , a proposal was made on this question which 
anaes e precisely the composition of the Conference 
- a ae ane easily that 21 States should be represented 
= are aoc Oe World public opinion also approved 
sion. , then, is Mr. Byrnes aft 
to blame the Soviet delegati h plete eae rene 
1e gation f i restri 
composition of the Peace Conterence? ees 
oe a oe composition of the Peace Conference was 
oe pe oe Bahan eta gree of practically 
| ared war. en it would he 
aan _ Pact me pee of 21 States by Seat oie 
at : e proclaimed a state of war with It 
ae Guatemala, Costa Rica, Cuba, Nicaragua ae 
minican Republic, Panama, Salvador, the Philippines. 
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more 


I have enumerated ten countries. There are some 


countries in this group. 

Of course there would have been more participants of the 
Conference if the representatives of at least these ten states had 
been additionally included. Then, perhaps, in adopting the 
voting procedure they would agree to two-thirds and even to 
three-quarters. I must admit, however, that the Soviet delega- 
tion has never considered proposals of this kind for the expan- 
sion of the present Conference as being ideal. And at the 
present Conference, by the way, no one has expressed regret in 
connection with the number of its participants. . 

There is another question—that of convening sessions’ of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers during the Conference. What 
are the facts? The Soviet delegation proposed that the Council 
of Foreign Ministers should meet, among other things, for an 
exchange of views on the election of the: chairman of our 
- Committtee. Is there anything in this’ that would hinder the 
wotk of the Conference or that of our Committtee? 


It is said that in the four Ministers’ Council the Soviet delega- 
tion insisted on a preliminary discussion of the main questions 
of procedure. This was indeed so, and the other three Ministers 
agreed to it. Some rules of procedure were worked out and 
‘submitted for your consideration. Yet even on those rules of 
procedure which were worked out we have been talking and 
talking for more than a week and we still cannot get to the 
main questions of the Conference. . 
happened if those rules were not worked out at all? Then we 
would need much more time for discussion of the rules of 


procedure. 

Is it right to say that the rules of procedure proposed by 
the Council of four Ministers are some kind of dictate, as was 
stated here? Certainly not. This is a normal method of work 
and of international co-operation. When we proposed the con- 
vocation of the four Ministers’ Council during the Conference, 
we regarded and still regard this proposal as justified and 
useful both for the Conference and for those Ministers who 
prepared it. If our proposal to discuss certain questions of the 
Conference was unacceptable to the American or any other 
delegation, they could have proposed that the four Ministers’ 
Council should have been convened in order to discuss some 
other questions of the Conference-—yet this was not done. 


It required Mr. King’s speech at the Conference to recall 
that a Council of Foreign Ministers does exist, that it is not 
deprived of the right of meeting or of the right to exchange 
yjews on matters arising before the Conference. I repeat that 
in my opinion it is useful for the Council of Ministers to meet 
during the Conference. 
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2. The Question of Procedure and a Facts 


eer eras Said that the rules of procedure were 
eee ses ou Ministers Council with certain reservations 
Deleates, ae ers ated aa Dye eH Less)) MessTs 

aa selved the draft eerie ’ 
the beginning of the Cohiccice Ti or Bred re eNte Octore 
definite proposals of the Council of four Ministers 


I note that the unanimit i 
é imity of the four Ministers o sti 
2 Bia ae until the beginning of the Conicieace Bat 
aie Z nee sien gratia at the Committee of the Con- 
nee, the arlous reservati ‘duri 
preliminary stage of discussion. i eal ae 


F ; : 
a ead Te ee on procedure was made by 
unanimous proposal, yet 
eee oe tea ied and the other pulls gaciKee ne 

egations continued to defend the agree< 

proposal on procedure. As to the Ameri "British ele: 

. Asi merican and Briti - 

oe aie recalled reservations they had made Beery 

ates a ey - ial ambiguous situation 
a proposal on procedure, : 

oo they believe themselves entitled a Cane 

pie ure. I refuse to say whether this is consistent o 

. Judge for yourselves on the basis of the facts : 


It is said that the Soviet d ion J 
elegation itself proposed 
men o a rules of procedure on the aibieck of veune: Sndoed, 
te ee poms oieuneet delegations had proposed their 
oting rules, and only after th i 
make a proposal—but this is o e of es eae 
ne of a kind that i 5 
stood and by no means u am Cree naa 
> m psets agreed decisions. Ne 
if there are objections to it, we do not impose it sh orenee 


and are prepared to consider i 
eee aay nsider it and to agree how matters can 


In any case it is by no 1 | | 
e means the purpose of our 

penne Pager) oy The purpose of eee 
o allow the destruction of joi ecisi 

Therefore we propose n Pan ee ae 

ve no amendments on the subject 
recommendations, that is, on the question on which Hee ae 
an agreed opinion of the four Ministers. : 


ae ee clear ee at a Conference there also arise 
* amendments which have not b fi 
previously and in regard to whi Hoorn ni 
ich the four Ministers 

av he fe ; are there- 
Ae not bound by a preliminary decision, we agree that it is 
ecessary to discuss them in the ordinary way 


ie Piles stated at the four Ministers’ Council that he 
se e Ha: propose that representatives of the press should 
ave wide access to the Conference and to its Committees 
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Thus you had to deal with 


- this decision practically alone. 


The Council of four Ministers did not record any opinion of 
its own on this problem, mainly because the question was clear. 
When Mr. Byrnes made this proposal here he was supported 
by all of us, and the decision was taken in a very simple. 
manner. In this, as well as in other questions on which no 
proposals previously agreed among the four Ministers have 
been submitted to the Conference, the Ministers are not 
restricted by preliminary decisions in: making their own 
proposals. 

The Soviet delegation listens most attentively to the opinions 
of all delegates at the Conference. The Soviet delegation is 
prepared to consider attentively everything that may prove 
useful for improving the work of the Conference and does not 
contradict agreed decisions, provided it conforms to the aims 
of the Conference and to the interests of the cause of peace. 


Dr. Evatt said here that it should be stated frankly that if 
the rule of two-thirds majority were adopted, then the Confer- 
ence would not be able to pass any decision with which the 
Soviet Union disagreed. We may thank Dr Evatt for his 
frankness. ‘True, his statement seems to me unfounded. How- 
ever, if anybody desires to push through some decisions against 
the Soviet Union and is looking for ways of facilitating this 
task, certainly we cannot help him in. this respect. We believe 
no good will come of it. 

It would be more correct to pose questions openly, to try to 
prove the correctness of one’s proposals and as far as possible 
to convince all delegates, and not some kindred group or 
other. We have adhered to this method heretofore and will 
adhere to it further. 

I shall not dwell on Mr. Byrnes’ speech in every detail, but 
I must say that this is not the first time that the Soviet delegation 
finds itself in a position where yesterday we adopted a decision 
agreed with other governments, while to-day we have to defend 


of this kind. 

We do not conceal from anybody that we are seeking to 
ensure concordant work on the part of the governments which 
adopt agreed decisions. This is by no means in our. interests 
alone, not only in the interests of the U.S.S.R. We believe that 
other governments which took part in taking agreed decisions 
are also interested in this. More than that, we believe that 
the representatives of all the 21 states present here, as well as 
other states which desire a stable and lasting peace, are interested 
in concord among the great Powers. Only then shall we be 
able to draw: the appropriate lessons from the war which we 
have just passed through, as well as useful lessons from the 
policies of governments of the period which preceded the war 
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We have quite‘a few instances. 


and which led to the Second World War. 


not be lost on us. These lessons should 


One should not strive to gai 
rive. gain some advantage at a gi 
Sea Shee Ageia of votes at some or ae aeennes 
os egard it as one’s duty to su 
sage ies not only in words but in Hecde aaa to untae he 
ee : er in order to contribute to the success of the Paice 
eae erence and to the consolidation of peace. We hope that 
a as one bs eee . this; for our part, as far as necessary 
e the honour i j i ' 
firmly, consistently and Beatie Peg cee ee eae 


If sometimes we see vacillation and attem 
in acl ts ¥ 
sae ek ocheem oe this is now a not aise eee Reta 
aes eae that in the process of work we shall learn to 
es in er in the manner expected by those whom we repre- 
and by public opinion in the democratic countries ae 


3. What is Lacking in the American and British Press 


And lastly, Mr. Byrnes insisted in a ki 

; nd of che i 

ra bees = published in the Soviet ae ‘s 
paciiat oO ae fact that Molotov’s speech of yesterday has 
os ae = put ished in the American press. But here before 
arts issue of the American newspaper New York 
es ae H ae It does not contain my speech. The statement 
ones gives press has published my speech does not 
penne 2 oe ee this newspaper has already extensively 
epee ae » aS we see, did so before publishing 


Does Mr. Byrnes pro : 

Rises . Byrnes propose that Soviet newspapers 

ee 7 kind of reciprocity in publishing: His pee er 

eae Ree = eee of reciprocity, we must advise the 
as cri : ’ 

publishing the speech yeas of Mr, Byrnes’ speech without 


, oe feo: this would be wrong. The Soviet delegation is of 
ae opinion. We accept Mr. Byrnes’ proposal. We shall 
Re nef eg tere ri! oe people read this speech 
ere. ut when it i clai 
Bone dae ee is proclaimed here 
r§ : please, their press is f F 
thing about it is splendi nee cae 
plendid, some perfectly legitin j 
: ald, i nat 
aie a to arise. Quite enough material is aiken rena 
ot ct description of the leading American press. W 
eee aelrigr to the book “These Are the Facts,” re the 
n writer George Seldes, and to a number 
eS, ¢ er of other 
in which one can find not a little that is useful on this es . 


However, there also arise i i 
a se questions like the following: 
there not very rich newspaper trusts in America which ss 
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important American press organs? Have not many of us heard 
that in the ‘United States, alongside objective organs of the 
press, there exist powerful monopolies controlling the journals 
with the biggest circulation which heavily standardise and set 
the tone of the political information contained in American 
newspapers? Have we not heard of these powerful trusts, these 
powerful monopolies, of two or three virtual bosses of the 
American press? 


Dealing with the British press, which in some respects not 
infrequently resembles the American press, I shall refer to the 
recently published statement of one of the most prominent 
British public men and to his description of the situation in this 
field. I have in mind the statement made to Reuters by’ the 
British Attorney-General. Sir Hartley Shawcross, who recently 
returned from Nuremberg and stated on July 30 that every news- 
paper in Britain should publish on its front page the statement: 
“This paper is owned by Lord So-and-So. _ Its object is to make 
commercial profit and to express the personal opinions which 
his lordship is pleased to hold from time to time. No guarantee 
is given that the facts reported in it are the truth or the whole 
truth; they may be anything but the truth.” 


Sir Hartley Shawcross added: “I fear that the suggestion will 
not commend itself.” Shawcross also stated: “What I condemn 
_ is what is in fact now occurring in a notorious section 
of the Tory press—special selection or misrepresentation of facts 
to suit opinions, the expression of opinions disguised as facts. 
I think that these things do seriously impede our democratic 
machinery of government. The important thing in modern 
democracy is that it should be based on informed opinions. 
And the existence of informed opinions depends largely not 
only on a free press but on an objective, honest press.” 


As you see, Sir Hartley Shawcross is longing for an objective 
and honest press in England, and one cannot help sympathising 
with him. Evidently the British Attorney-General had serious 
grounds if he was forced to make a public statement of this kind. 


Indeed, there exists a Labour newspaper, the Daily Herald. 
It has existed for about 40 years, i.e., was founded long before 
the Labour Government in England came into being. But 
this newspaper stands alone. It is the only Labour daily news- 
paper in Great Britain. The bulk of the British press belongs to 
the Conservative Party, but the Labour Government is backed 
by only one Labour daily, although one year ago the Labour 
Party received two-thirds of the votes of the British electors. This 
is one of the important factors explaining why Sir Hartley 
Shawcross longs for an objective and honest press. 


yp 


The significance of such facts is clear to ever : 

2. SI : : y one of us. 
Therefore the Soviet delegation fully agrees that we should 
treat the press and its personnel with the utmost attention and 
consideration, and that we should try to help it be objective and 
revi a aes is reais in the interests of general peace. 

nd the Soviet country is prepared to do anything i i Sct 
that lies within its power. ane a nae 


V 
SPEECH ON PROCEDURE 
At the Plenary ‘Session, August 8, 1946 


HE Soviet delegation agrees with the draft of the r 
T procedure submitted by the Committee, with the lon 
of one point: the Soviet delegation does not agree with the 
Committee's decision that the Conference should adopt. its 
recommendations by a simple majority and not by a two-thirds 
majority, as was proposed by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 


_ The Soviet delegation cannot agree with any recommenda- 
tions being adopted at the Conference by a majority of one 
vote, that eleven delegations should impose their proposals upon 
the ten other delegations. The Soviet delegation believes this 
decision to be erroneous and insists on the revision of this 
erroneous decision of the Committee. 


1. Violation of International Rules 


_ The voting procedure at an international conference is 
a highly important question. The Conference will have 
to state 1ts view on many serious questions. It is impermissible 
that these questions be decided by a majority of one vote. One 
must be either very naive or very inexperienced in international 
questions to ‘advocate such a voting procedure at the Peace 
Conference. os i 


The Soviet delegation feels compelled to recall certain ele: 
mentary considerations. It is well known that at international 
conferences and consultations the aim of unity between all their 
members is regarded as a guiding principle. And it could not 
be otherwise when the question at issue is the reaching of a 
common opinion by several or many sovereign States: 


Naturally, it is not such a simple matter to achieve mutual 
understanding and to co-ordinate the opinions of the 21 States 
represented at this Peace Conference. However, once we have 
gathered together at the Peace Conference, we should aim at 
unanimity, at the achievement of mutual understanding and at 
reasonable concessions to each other’s point of view: and we 
must realise that good results in the solution of international 
problems cannot be reached in any other way. == 
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Both big and small states are represented here. In order to 
prepare recommendations. agreed between them, the opinion of 
each one of them, big and small, should be taken into considera- 
tion. The small states are especially interested in this, since not 
infrequently great Powers impose their. will upon them to the 
point of maintaining troops upon their territory in order to 
exert pressure upon negotiations and to dictate their will to the 
small countries. 


But, of course, this method is not applicable at the Paris 
Conference. Consequently we should seek normal ways of 
achieving unanimity at our Conference and not place too much 
hope in a policy of pressure or in methods of using the majority 
votes of one part of the delegations to put down the other part. 


The normal rules of international conferences are well-known. 
It is customary to aim at achieving unanimity at such con- 
ferences, even if this requires no small effort to convince each 
other and to reach an agreed opinion, acceptable to the members 
of the conference. ; 


Tt is well-known that not infrequently the principle of unani- 
tmitv in adopting all decisions has been and is anovlied in_ inter- 
national organisations. We also know that the United Nations 
Charter says that two-thirds of the votes in the Assembly are 
needed for the adontion of important decisions, while in the 
Security Council the unanimity of the five Great Powers is 
needed as well. 


During the war, at all conferences of the Great Powers, ae 
world significance of which is well-known, quite a number : 
decisions were adopted and all these decisions were adopted only 
by mutual consent. At the Council of Foreign Ministers, set ke 
at the Berlin Conference and called upon to serve the cause of the 
establishment of a stable peace. the entire work is eke 
on the basis of complete unanimity. Only verv short-siat 
peonle can think that it is nossible to: achieve such useful resu i 
in international affairs without paving regard to. the aim o 
unanimity between the countries concerned. 


The Soviet delegation is compelled to recall these elementary 
considerations. In the future. too. it will not renounce the eer 
of defending the necessitv of achieving unanimity in the sett e- 
ment of international problems and it believes that it is ee 
missibJe to deviate from this principle. This is how we ne ah 
stand the interests of democratic countries, the interests 2 ig 
and small states, the interests of those millions of o1 inary 
peonle, as thev are called, who by their heroism and at ee ale 
of their blood brought us to victory, and who are now ee 
waiting to see whether we are capable of fighting for the 
establishment of a stable peace. 
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2. Mistakes of the Committee on Procedure 


The Council of Foreign Ministers submitted to the Peace Con- 
ference its proposal on the voting procedure at the plenary session 
of the Conference and in the Committees. With regard to the 


voting at the plenary sessions of the Conference, this proposal 
consisted of the following:— 


“The decisions of the Conference on questions of pro- 
cedure will be decided by a majority of votes. Decisions 
on all other questions and recommendations will be adopted 
by a majority of two-thirds of the votes.” . 


It took quite some time at the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
reach this agreed opinion upon which, I will admit, the Soviet 
delegation especially insisted. From the above text you will 
see that the Council of Foreign Ministers proposed that the 
Conference should observe the principle of a two-thirds majority 
in the voting on all essential questions and recommendations 
at the plenary sessions of the Conference. 


In spite of this, the British delegation moved a new proposal 
in the Procedure Committee on the question of voting at the 
plenary sessions of the Conference. This proposal, which evoked 
objections on the part of a number of delegations, has been 
adopted by the Committee. Here is the text of the decision 
adopted by the Committee:— 


_ “* Recommendations of thle plenary sessions of the Confer- 
ence are of two kinds: (1) those which were adopted by a 
majority of two-thirds of the votes; (2) those which obtained 
a majority exceeding half but less than two-thirds of the 
votes of the members of the Conference, Recommenda- 
tions of both kinds will be submitted for consideration to 
the Council of Foreign Ministers.” 


Thus the Committee’s proposal is that decisions which were 
adopted, not by two-thirds of the votes but only by a simple 


majority, should also be regarded as recommendations of the - 


Conference. This annulled the . proposal of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to the effect that the Conference should adopt 
its recommendations by a two-thirds majority. 


It is now enough for 11 delegations out of 21 to vote for this 
or that proposal and it becomes a recommendation of the 
Conference, although 10 other delegations object to it. Thus 
one delegation, from among the 21 present here, can invest 
some or other proposals with the character of recommendations 
of the entire Conference, as if recommendations of such a kind 
could carry serious weight at the Conference itself or with public 
opinion in the democratic countries. The Soviet delegation 
believes that those who would view matters in stich a light will 
be greatly disillusioned, 
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refer to reservations of all kinds which they made during the 


All of us know that the recommendations of the Conference 
adoption of this decision by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 


are not obligatory for the Council of Foreign Ministers. On the 
other hand, we all recognise the usefulness of having the 
Conference make such recommendations and thus help the final 
preparation of the peace treaties. Everyone realises that 
recommendations unanimously adopted by the Conference will 
carry great weight with each one of us and with international 
public opinion. four Ministers. Otherwise, it amounts to the right hand not 


In insisting on having recommendations adopted by at least Knowing what the left hand does. 


two-thirds of the votes, the Soviet delegation was concerned, 
not so much with the number of votes cast, as with the desire 
to see that the method of voting itself should help to achieve 
unanimous recommendations of the Conference. In. this lies 
the political meaning of the proposal of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, which recommended the adoption of the rule of voting 
by a two-thirds majority on essential questions and recom- 
mendations. 


The decision adopted by the Procedure Committee upset this 
proposal. It ignores the necessity of striving for a unanimous 
decision. It helps those who do not strive to achieve unanimous 
and, consequently, authoritative decisions. The Procedure 
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But what matters in the final analysis is not that the British 


Committee made a crude error by pronouncing in favour of the or American delegations found themselves in an ambiguous 
proposal that the Conference should adopt a recommendation _ position. At present, matters stand even worse: the mistake of 
even by a majority of one vote. Such recommendations cannot the British and American delegations has resulted in an erroneous / 
have any prestige and can only ‘muddle the entire work of the decision of the Procedure Committee and the latter proposes 
©anieienc., . that the Conference should approve its erroneous decision. 

If Conference approves this erroneous proposal-of the Pio- Now the point consists in protecting the Conference from 
cedure Committee it will undermine the prestige of the recom- making the same mistake as that made in the Procedure 
mendations which it will adopt. Those who care for the prestige Committee. How could this mistake happen? : 
of the Conference and of its recommendations cannot vote for | Do the British or the American delegation really prefer 
such a proposal of the Procedure Committee. to vote as part. of a simple majority rather than as ea of 

Why’ did the Procedure Committee permit this mistake? How two-thirds of the delegations at the Conference? I do not. 
could it happen that such an obviously erroneous proposal was think so. The Soviet delegation believes that all would 
adopted by the Procedure Committee, in spite of all warnings like to adopt decisions not only by a majority of two-thirds but 
made by 8 nuiiber‘of dclesations? unanimously—would like our’ decisions to be adopted as a 


thoroughly considered opinion agreed upon by all of us, so 


The responsibility for this situation rests with the British ‘ that’ our opinion should carry due weight 


‘delegation, which moved this proposal, and with the American ; 


delegation, which so actively supported this decision in the _But a Evatt, the Australian representative, takes a different | 
Procedure Committee. The British and American delegations British ay matter. He explained why he had supported the 
united on this question in order to carry through this decision ritish and American delegations in upsetting the decision of 


the Council of Foreign Ministers on the question of the adoption 
of recommendations by a two-thirds majority. Speaking in the 
Procedure Committee he said: “Let us suppose there is a draft 
of modifications proposed by a particular country. The Soviet 


in the Procedure Committee. 


Evidently, they hoped to ensure for themselves the adoption 
by the Conference of recommendations desirable for them, but 
they permitted themselves to be carried too far by considerations Union does not agree to this d Ovi 
of such kinds. They even ignored the fact that in the Council . of obtaining a ee ace on pee ea 
of Foreign Ministers they had given their consent to the perfectly clear,” . is is 
adoption of recommendations by a two-thirds majority. They 
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Dr. Evatt failed to disclose the basis of his calculations. He 
only hinted at it, having refused to show his cards. For him 
the most important thing is to ensure the most convenient way 
of carrying through at the Conference those recommendations 
to which the Soviet Union does not agree. He cannot hope to 
obtain two-thirds of the votes in favour of recommendations 
directed against the interests of the Soviet Union. This is why 
he is so active at the Conference in his efforts to have. the 
Conference adopt recommendations by a simple majority. 


Certain public circles understooil Dr. Evatt perfectly well. 
On the very next day after the decision of the Procedure Com- 
mittee certain Paris newspapers supported Dr. Evatt with great 
gusto. Yesterday the newspaper Cité Soir said: “The 
Western Powers gained the upper hand over the U.S.S.R.” The 
newspaper Etoile du Soir and some others write in a similar 
vein. \ 


Such is the reaction to the decision of the Procedure Com- 
mittee on the voting question, and the delegates of the Confer- 
ence cannot overlook this. Nevertheless, the Soviet delegation 
believes that the aim of the Peace Conference does not. consist 
in having a particular Power or .a particular bloc of Powers 
gaining the upper hand over the U.S.S.R. or any other State. 
Moreover, at the Peace Conference all the Great Powers taken 
together cannot gain the upper hand over any single State, not 
only a big but even ‘a small State. If anyone should. still try 
to adopt guch a course he would certainly fail and cause political 
harm to his own State in the first place, as well as to the 
authority of the Peace Conference. 


You know that when it was necessary to fight against our 
common enemies, the U.S.S.R. was not in the last ranks among 
the Allies. The Soviet Union is proud of the fact that it saved 
the civilisation of Europe from the Fascist barbarians. The 
Soviet Union is proud of the fact that it liberated quite a number 
of European States from the Fascist claws and helped the States 
in whose capitals Hitler’s lackeys were only yesterday installed 


to adopt the path of democratic development, that it helped to . 


raise the banner of freedom and. national re-birth throughout 
Europe. | ; 

The Soviet Union made unheard-of sacrifices in this struggle. 
Seven million people—such are the losses of my country. The 
Red Army’s services, and the incalculable losses suffered by the 
Soviet Union entitle us to recall here that the voice of the Soviet 
Union, as well as the voices of other democratic countries urging 
the greatest possible unanimity in international problems, 
deserves to be listened to. 

Now, when we have won victory and are obliged to work for 
the establishment of stable peace, attempts to oppose a majority 
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of the Conference to a minority will result in 1 

nothing good. 
They will not find a favourable response on the part of dene: 
cratic public opinion, but will only undermine the authority of 
the Conference which all of us must cherish. 


The Soviet delegation takes this opportunity to insi 
mistake made by the Procedure Canine should say eeeeiery 
The mistake can be corrected if there is still time. But the 
mistake can also be deepened by continuing along the wrong 
course. The Procedure Committee made a crude mistake which .- 
strikes a blow at the prestige of the Conference. The Soviet 
delegation proposes that this mistake be corrected and that the 
, international prestige of the Paris Conference be thus upheld. 


The Soviet delegation proposes that. th i 
e recommendation of 
the Procedure Committee on the voting question be rejected and 


the proposal of the Council of Foreign Mini F L 
be approved. gn Ministers on this question 


VI. 


ITALY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE 
Speech at the Plenary Session, August 13, 1946 


E have heard Signor de Gasperi’s speech concerning the 
draft Peace Treaty with, Italy.. If this speech correctly 
expresses the policy of new Italy, then it deserves attention 
both, for what was said and for what was passed over in silence. 
In any case, this speech, directed against the draft Peace 


Treaty and which may occasion consid i 
erabl 
be left unanswered. aa 


I. Our Attitude To Italy 


The Soviet Union’s view of Ital j 
nion’ \ Italy can be set forth very briefl 
I hope that this view will coincide wi : 
ith th 
delegates present here. me a eee 


Everyone is aware of Italy’s historic merits. Both in 
history of the remote past and in modern history nae Ae 
held an outstanding place. Her culture and national liberation 
movement, and the great creative talent of the Italian nation 
have always enjoyed universal recognition. We Soviet peo le 
are confident of Italy’s future as a great country We do fat 
doubt that the great Italian people will extricate itself from 
present difficulties, and will really take the broad road of 
national rebirth and revival, worthy of a great and free Italy 


_ Here at this Peace Conference we are ab inter 
in Italy’s position among the other nations of cae Or 
especial importance is the question of the extent to which she 
will be able to act as an important factor in establishing friend- 
ship with other nations, and in securing peace in Europe 
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It is well known that after the First World War Italy took 
a different path. | Mussolini’s Italy proclaimed a programme 
of imperialist expansion, and was carried away by a policy of 
seizing foreign territories, satisfying her appetite at the expense 
of small nations—Albania and Ethiopia. Fascist Italy became 
a bulwark. of the Hitlerite Axis in Europe and then, together 
with Germany and Japan and under the false flag of the anti- 
Comintern Pact, took the road of the adventurist plans of 
the German and Japanese imperialists, who were striving ‘to 
attain world supremacy. Fascist Italy bears grave responsibility 
for the annexationist war in alliance with Hitlerite Germany, 
for predatory aggression against Albania and Ethiopia, as well 
as for the bloody assault on Yugoslavia and Greece and 
for the inglorious invasion of France and the Soviet Union. 


It was only after the Germans’ defeat at Stalingrad and the 
successful offensive of the Anglo-American troops in North 
Africa and Southern Italy that the Fascist regime collapsed and 
democratic reconstruction commenced in Italy. From that time 
it became possible for Italy to cease to be a hotbed of aggression 
and be transformed into an important factor for stable peace in 


Europe. ° “ 


As a result of the defeat of Germany and 
great changes have come about in Europe. 
now have the opportunity of directing the development of 
Germany along democratic lines, and of preventing her revival 
as a new aggressive force. This is still more the case with Italy. 


This does not mean that the Italian Republic should become 
a weak, second-rate European State. Nor does it mean that 
Italy should lose her significance as an important political 
factor in the Mediterranean. At present various Great Powers 
are seeking to gain a monopolist position in the Mediterranean, 
pushing not only Italy but aiso France—these most important 
Mediterranean Powers——into the background. Such a situation 
cannot conform to the development of friendly relations among 
the European States, nor can it correspond: to the interests of 


her Fascist allies, 


stable peace in Europe. Not only France but Italy, too, should ° 


feel assured of their position as Mediterranean States. 


which based her well-being on expansion and 
the annexation of small States, discredited herself in the eyes 
of the peoples, and collapsed. The new Italy, inasmuch as she 
strives to achieve national rebirth on the basis of. all-round 
development of her internal forces, and to establish friendly 
relations with her neighbours and all peace-loving countries, 
should receive active support from all democratic States. Can 
one doubt that the Italian Republic will then_grow strong as a 
powerful factor for peace and progress in Europe? 
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Fascist Italy, 


The Allied States 


It is not easy for the new Italy to rise firmly to her feet 


immediately after the overthrow of Fascism.’ To achieve this. 


she should carry out a radical transformation of her whole 
political life, in order to become a progressive democratic 
Republic; she should overcome the existing econcmic sabotage 
carried on by forces hostile to a democratic Italy; she sWeuld 
organise, In a new way, educational work among the broad 


masses of the people, among whom reactionary forces, in. 


Italy cannot become a democratic i 

extirpates the last remnants of Fascism a ee 
This task has by no means been accomplished as yet; one ae 
remember that for over two decades Fascism poisoned the 
conscience of the Italian nation, using for this purpose all the 
means of material and spiritual influence. hae 


2. De Gasperi’s Declaration and Old Annexationist 
Claims 


Signor de Gasperi’s speech by no means supplies an adequate 
answer fo questions arising in. connection with the Peace Treaty: 
for Italy This speech represents an attempt to evade the 
Seg problems of the revival of Italy as a democratic 

Ls and does not express any desire whatever to repudiate 
and condemn the aggressive policy of Fascist imperialism. 


The head of the Italian delegation found no words to condemn 
Fascism, which caused Italy’s present extremely grave plight 
One would think that Italy had already put an end to all the 
remnants of Fascism, and could forget the anti-democratic 
legacy left by, Fascism. Similarly, his speech did not contain 
a single word of condemnation of the adventurist foreign policy 
of Mussolini s government, which caused tremendous calamities 
to Italy’s neighbours and other nations, and burdened Italy with 


& grave responsibility. 


There is no need to dwell here i fai 
e in detail on the spéech o 
een the Italian delegation. Yet we cannot ie ane aS 
a ne his’ speech was, to a considerable extent, aimed at 
3 as me the iiuuay ocean: claims of the old, Italy, rather than 
ending th ati interest ital 1 i 
ae ele e true national interests and vital requirements 


You have heard Signor de Gasperi concentra i 
Italy’s claims to the western part of the Julian aN 
ee city. Fanning passions around this question he 
te emonstrated how remote the foreign policy aspirations of 

e present. leaders of Italy still are from a truly democratic 
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foreign policy. Fascist Italy fastened her teeth into the Slav 
territory of the Julian March which she had seized, and sought 
to push farther east; but the leader of the Italian delegation at © 
this Conference was surely bound to understand that these 
annexationist tendencies are too obviously incompatible with 
the real possibilities of the present moment. This may explain 
why he did not claim the whole of the Julian March but only 


its western part, including the entire western coast of Istria, 


’ with the main cities and ports of the Istrian Peninsula. 


Speaking in the name of the new Italy, the leader of the 
delegation once again championed the claims of the old, 
imperialist Italy, and so proved that it is not easy for the Italian 
Government to take in practice the path of a really new, really 
democratic foreign policy. 

Before the end of the First World War the Istrian Peninsula 
and Trieste city never belonged to Italy. During the division of 
booty after the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, Italy 
received the Peninsula of Istria, despite the fact that Slovenes 
and Croats had always formed the bulk of the population. 
Thus a grave mistake was committed in regard to Yugoslavia, 
from whom territories with an ancient Slav population were 
separated, and without any justification whatever, transferred to 
Italy. Whereas before the First World War Istria, with her 
Slovene and Croat population, was under the yoke of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, after the First World War Slav Istria 
fell under the yoke of Fascist Italy. 

Furthermore, the Italian authorities did everything they could 
to enlarge the Italian part of the population of Trieste city in 
order to: make use of the capital city of Istria, as well as of other 
towns, as’ a means of establishing their domination over the 
entire Istrian Peninsula, with, its Slav population. 
did not differ essentially from the German policy of “Drang, 
nach Osten,” from the German policy of seizing Slav territories. 
It is well-known from history that Germany strove to expand 
eastwards, seizing Slav lands and Germanising the Slav popula- 
tion. The same policy of seizing Slav lands was pursued by the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Fascist Italy, too, did not want to 
‘lag behind them in this respect, 

We are also aware of the consequences. Having seized Istria, 
Fascist Italy, jointly with Germany, made use of this territory 
for the attack on Yugoslavia during the last war. 


Such is the actual state of affairs. The leader of the Italian 
delegation found nothing better than to come out in this Con- 
ference with his claim to, if not the whole, at least the most 
important part of Istria—the entire western coast. His 
references to the ethnical factor, and to the fact that the Italian 
population forms the majority in some coastal towns of Istria, 
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This policy » 


certainly provide no justification fo 
i ‘ r cuttin 
Istria from Yugoslavia and giving it to ray me nee eee 
The leader of the Italian delegati i 
c ) é gation made his claims to : 
Istria and Trieste the focal point of his speech. We Sanne 


. admit, however, that these claims are the voice of new 
2 


democratic Italy. No, quite the opposite is the case. This is 
a mere repetition of Italy’s old annexationist claims to forei n 
lands, to lands that have belonged to Slavs from fe 
immemorial: To repeat old claims, to champion imperialist 
ane a ue . march in step with new times The time is 
st when Slav lands were an object of division : 
foe ane Slav peoples groaned under the gies geese 
fern conquerors. It is well known ‘that, to- 
Slav nations have found their place in he. ae oe tee 
States, and that in all Slav countries their life as States is no 
sar ee a progressive, democratic foundation. 
mong the other Slav and non-Slav States i 
the glorious place of an heroic fighter in ery ora ery 
Hitler coalition, and it is common knowledge that she shouldered 
ui Se Dee of Soe and Italian occupation and bore 
sacrifices in the struggle again : ies, 
In these circumstances it Sane oe ae ee [eye cba 
is ‘Astria, or to part of it, are as groundless as Yugoslavia’s 
claims to Istria, with its Slovene and Croat population, are’ 
well founded. If some Italian politicians have not realised this 
until now, this only proves how stubborn are the old annexa 
tionist _traditions, where we would like to see the Talian 
Republic pursuing a really new, really democratic foreign policy 
Tt is also clear that were the new Italy to continue along this 
path, the path of forcible annexation of certain Slav or other 
foreign lands, we would not be able to expect stable friendl 
relations to be established between Italy and ‘all other democratic 
sere Meanwhile, it is in the interests of Italy herself, as 
e! all other peace-loving countries of Europe, that the Ttalian 
Republic should at last put an end to its old policy of expansion, — 
and that Italy establish normal friendly relations with other 
countries, and in the first place with her neighbours. Only then 
will Italy in practice become an important factor for the Sausole 
sis of ate in Europe, which all of us so much desire | 
_ We gree the new Italy striving for national revi ut 
refuse to admit that Italy’s attempts to seize era een 
accord with her true national interests. It is well known that 
attempts of this kind, directed against other nations prove th 
annexationist tendencies of certain narrow circles ‘but by ip 
means express the true national interests of the people which 
above all demand economic revival on the basis of develo in 
the internal forces of the country, and the establishment of - d 
friendly relations with other peoples. a ald 
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3. The Treaty and the National Interests of Italy | 


Signor de Gasperi dealt scarcely at all with the economic 
clauses of the Peace Treaty although it is these clauses that 
can affect the position of every worker, every peasant, every 
citizen of the Italian Republic and be reflected in the entire 
future existence of the Italian State. It can be assumed that 
he treated the economic clauses of the treaty as a secondary 
matter to be considered in committee, an 
itself. oe 

However, Italy, weakened by the war perhaps more than 
other countries of Europe, lags behind in her economic 
rehabilitation.: Suffice it to mention that because of the 
difficulties involved. in restoring industry, two million Italian 
workers are still unemployed. 

The occupation expenditures of Italy have reached enormous 
dimensions, and will have very grave consequences if they are 
prolonged. Even a small reduction of these expenditures would 
suffice to cover in full the reparations which Italy should’ 
assume in order to compensate even partially the damage 
caused to the Soviet Union ‘and to other Allied countries. 


The head of the Italian delegation evidently attaches no 
significance to those parts of the Peace Treaty which can affect 
the entire economic life of the Italian people and Italy’s whole 
further development as a State. In the end the people will 
certainly realise its position, even if some Italian leaders are 
excessively carried away by foreign policy plans and claims to 
foreign lands, and forget their duty of securing every Ttalian’s 
piece of bread and of taking care of his other vital requirements. 


But one should not overlook the consequences of this 
situation. ‘The Soviet Union treats with extreme caution such . 
demands as, for instance, that of granting citizens of any 
foreign State belonging to the United Nations equal rights with | 
the Italians in all matters relating to trade, industry, shipping 
and other business activities in Italy. . 

It is well known that the Soviet Union proposed the. 
restriction of these excessive claims of foreign Powers and 
foreigners generally in Italy. We call attention to the danger 
that powerful foreign States possessing large capital and wielding 
strong means of pressure may use these practically unrestricted 
rights to the detriment of the national interests of the Italian 


Republic, referring in this case to the “ equal rights of the! 


United Nations” and to the impermissibility of so-called 
discrimination. 

We cannot endorse such excessive claims of foreign capital 
on democratic Italy, which can lead to the economic enslave- 
ment of Italy by foreign trusts and cartels—as frequently 
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d not at the Conference \|. 


happens to temporarily weakened ri 
a countri 
but is, however, disregarded by eeHain 
_ themselves out to be certificated defenders 


and to small States, 
politicians who give 
of small peoples. 


We berth that Italy can live very well without western Istria 
| SS "4 a not affect the real interests of the Italian nation. 
ut Wf industry or trade or shipping in Italy are. strangled by 
ie evens nes er ne foreign States, which have pee 
ring the war, then the whole Itali i 
feel this heavy. burden. We sh ; Gee ae 
Sarin Pre nr 3 should foresee this danger now, 


ee of Italian industry and agriculture, as well as 
ate ae . a shipping, eet the pressure of strong 
orei ers under the guise of equal rights and of ij is- 
sibility of discrimination—-pressure which may ey ‘in Haly’s 
Pag ane ema ea unquestionably a -most iaporane 
rest of Italy or of any other State kened 

war, not to speak of small countri ate ie 
\ _to es on ir 

impose similar enslaving economic terms. Se ee eee 


eee eee develops its economic relations with other 
ee hee ee Saha their economic regeneration 
ntribute to the revival of their industri i 
agriculture and their entire nati ic life. The Soviet 
agri lonal economic life. T i 
Union would like to } ae ae eet 
hope that other countri i 
their readiness to assi tali ie ee 
st the Italian Republi 1 
adit ic to revive her 
economic life on terms whi : i ee 
z ch preclude economic | 
co fe ens 
and. outside pressure on independent, free Italy cement 


Matters have. come to suck 
‘ 1.a pass that Italy j 
ae so-called equal opportunities to all niet 
fale ah miei oe Italian territory. This means that 
' Italy nts certain favourable conditions -f i 
civil aviation on Italian territory t le rece 
\ al: 0,some State which i 
friendly relations with her ae ge praneniee 
a » She is also obliged to pera imilar 

favourable conditions for developing civil ivenen: aie 


S required to 
foreign states in 


_territory to every other foreign State that desires to lay such a 


claim, even if this State had ; ; ; 
relations with ‘the Italian Republic: established really friendly 


The application of the princi 
the @ principle of so-called equal oppor- 
baa eave sere ee that even in matters Sloxely boudd 
onal defence, Italy is confronted with claims whj 
are incompatible. with her national int ee aa 
I interests and Stat 
sovereignty and, consequently, have nothing i ; ith 
international justice. This can r ide arodnde fon the cee 
: ovide grounds for th 
clusion as to what can result th i ales eral 
nas to. rom abusing so-called 
opportunities, in other words abusin inci vite 
funities, 1 g the principle of i 
when it is forced upon the weak in ofder achinlle to iene 


| at the mercy of the strong. 
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The head of the Italian delegation passed by these problems 
of the Peace Treaty, evidently because he did not consider them 
a important, or he evaded them for some other reasons. To us, 
7. however, it is clear that these questions very seriously affect. the 
fundamental interests of Italy’s national life. : 


up aeu . postpone the establishment of peace in Europe 

Aaa ae assist in the establishment of a stable peace ee 

peepee. c eae accomplishment of this noble task b 

-pretmtion Bi mie Fe ania sae gente that such an ie 
. present Conference . 

to. the interests of the new Italy, correctly oo 


to me hae Sh sie head of the Italian delegation demonstrated 
soliby. of dew e new Italy, too, old tendencies alien to. the 
Leis es a nig States which seek to establish lasting peace, 
seine Se Let us hope, nevertheless, that the 
sail help fe: A ; Ae democratic foundations of the new Italy 
The peace sea igre oe other democratic countries. 
to prepare, should also answer to these ion ans. Sreeeaine 


4, Establishment of Peace and Not Prolongation of : 
the Armistice 


Lastly, the leader of the Italian delegation advanced the 
unexpected thesis that at present ‘we should confine ourselves | 
only to the conclusion of a provisional peace, that is, to an 

actual prolongation of the Armistice, and that the final peace 
‘settlement should be postponed for some time. In doing so he 
gave us to understand that he has some plan to take advantage 
of such a situation, among other things, in order to await a 
more favourable opportunity for realising his claim to western 
Istria and Trieste. He even cited the argument that a final 
settlement in Europe cannot be achieved before the conclusion 
of peace with Germany,, although the German problem quite 

obviously has nothing in common with the problem of Istria — 
and Trieste. od 


Evidently some people hope that, if not now then somewhat . 
later, it will become possible to disrupt the compromise decision . 
achieved in the Council of Foreign Ministers on the subject of » 
Trieste. From this one can conclude that, observing differences ~ 
at the Paris Conference, some people are planning to bid for | 
time and to exploit these differences for their own selfish aims. 


It is interesting to see to what lengths the leader of the . 
Italian delegation has gone in this direction. His proposal that | 
we should confine ourselves now to the conclusion of aj 
provisional peace means that he is even willing considerably to 
drag out the foreign occupation of his country, provided he is 
granted a new opportunity for trying to exploit certain. 
differences among the Allies and can gamble on setting some |’ 
Allied Powers against other Allied States. OG 


It is not difficult to see that this policy has nothing in common | 
with the national interest of Italy. On the contrary, in the 
present circumstances the protraction of the occupation for a 
long time places Italy in ever-growing dependence on foreign 
States. If, nevertheless, some Italian leaders are prepared to 
take this path, this is but another manifestation of the tenacity! hada formal ri 
of the habits of the old ruling circles, which should be alien to} many months pone a: so. I shall merely remark that during 
oe democratic [taly and which in our time cannot have even) of Foreign Ministers peaaiite the Peace Treaty in the Council 
external favourable prospects. submitted by Finlan d. We esa eae gens were 
em only to-day. 


The proposal for a provisional peace cannot meet with support The Soviet delegatio i ag 
at this present Peace Conference. We have not gathered at this} not only by tesoneUnie aoe tee eee signed 
ritain, but by Finland 


aan | ay 
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SPEECH AT THE PLENARY SESSION 
August 15, 1946 


eats concluding our discussion of questions raised 
delegates said ey ae of former enemy States. Some- 
they preferred cy did not wish to speak at this session, as 
not speak, if to do so in committee. But why should one 
worked: out b one Aas something to say, since the proposals 
Minisisrs acs Get ee plore in the Council of Foreign 
regulie ex plinadions VE objections, and therefore 


The Soviet delegation i: iff 
\ S of a different opinion. It beli 
ered ei defend proposals adopted with its Beene 
mitted for the consideration of the Conference as 


There have been other utterances 
| 0 here. For insta - 
sacral ween ascribed to the Soviet delegation whic if did 
ae — caNile: done, evidently, in order to object to them 
een iveniently, But the delegates know what the Soviet 
. gation said, since all its statements have been published an 


1. On the Peace Treaty with Finland - 


Now I come to the i 

to 1 question of the Peace Tr i 
se rie Finnish delegation has made ee be 
med at altering the armistice terms. Certainly, it 


; 
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herself, form a good basis for the Peace Treaty with Finland, 
and these terms were used as a basis for the draft treaty 
submitted to the Conference. 

Now I shall say something about the substance of the Peace 
Treaty with Finland. The Finnish delegation has raised the 
question of the possibility of territorial changes not envisaged 
in the armistice terms. The Soviet delegation sees no reason 
for this. The Soviet Union has done a great deal to give 
Finland the opportunity of living in her own way—an 
opportunity she sought in vain to obtain from the Tsarist 
Government of Russia. It was from the Soviet State that she 
received her independence and freedom. 


However, in the period 1918-22, while the Soviet State was 
yet weak, its border with Finland not infrequently proved in- 
secure, because White Finns kept invading our territory. In 
this instance, certainly, the aggressive elements in Finland were 
usually mere tools in the hands of outside forces, of great 
imperialist Powers hostile to the Soviet State, which were trying 
to weaken the Soviet Union by every available means, and stuck 
at nothing in their endeavours. aa 

Then began the war imposed on Europe and the world by 
Hitlerite Germany. Peace on the frontiers of the Soviet Union, 

particularly in the Leningrad area, and the security of those 
:rontiers against enemy incursion were of especial importance 
to the Soviet Government in that period. For this reason, as-is 
well known, lengthy negotiations were held during 1939 between 
the Soviet and Finnish Governments concerning changes, to 
some extent, in the frontier in the Leningrad area, where the 
Finnish.border was only 30 kilometres away from Leningrad—. 
that is, within artillery range. The Soviet Union proposed. that 
the border be moved back, even if only two or three dozen 
kilometres, and offered Finland as compensation a piece of 
territory in Eastern Karelia, twice the size of the territory she 


would yield near Leningrad. We failed to achieve this by 


negotiation. 


The war forced upon us by Finland. in the winter of 1939-40 


was a painful one, both for the Soviet Union and for Finland, 
but matters did not end there. In 1941 Finland, along with 
Germany and Germany’s other satellites, attacked the Soviet 
Union. 

As a result, Leningrad experienced the horrors of a blockade 
lasting many months, the like of which was not experienced 
by any other big city during the war. For two and a half years 
Leningrad, with its three million and more residents, was 
beseiged by the German assisted by the Finnish troops. For 
nearly two and a half years glorious Leningrad, the heroic city, 
pride of our,country, was shelled by heavy guns day in, day 
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out, and lived throu 
sacrifices. 


ame rate of Leningrad became 

pana oe Ag Acereiatis is ye the frontier in the 
» hobody in the Soviet- i 

would understand a situation which left. Finland's eel ke 


30 kilometres of Leningrad : . 
aeree 46 Fak Teaineaae oe one in the Soviet Union would 


gh exceptional hardships and enormous 


possible because Finland 


Piss . ae matters stand, as regards. the main 
ne cs ‘ ee terms and in the draft peace treat 
eed. shall not dwell on other territorial problems J 
ee delegation also raises the | 
reper ae e must’ say that, as far as reparations are con- 
ee ae one Union has met Finland’s wishes to the 
- Hverything has been done to implement the decision 

on FepAratior Da wa omote the rest 1 
further progress of Finnish industry, and so that the tine lin 


and natur 
nature of the should be acceptable to 


Finland to the utm : : 
agreement, ost. We did achieve corresponding 


territorial 


question of reducing’ 


; Moreover, one should ; | 
allies of Gormany Hilda ae that of all the five former 


though we had all the material prerequisities for this, Hiliiaes 


4 ; re 
Pein as well as every political and moral justification 
spared occupation by foreign troops, and thereby 


also was spared the. bi inevi 
occupation.. . big costs inevitable. under a regime of 


ee errors this that the Soviet Government took .full 
re OF te position of this small country, in spite of the 
a aaa eounieed during the war 1 
e itler’s flun 
rie ante preta a her Government and took a 
eee or obligations. The 
10n of Finland, so Sparing this sm 
; all countr 
ee considerably lightened the burden of reparations laid 
niand and honestly fulfilled by her. | ee 


Guided by desire to i 
led by pursue a policy of goodwil 
oe eae and ne that old Tenrist Rae ties 
mmitted _ Sins ‘against little Finland, the Sovie 
a cee cies to minimum demands for oe 
on ar 
ay y a small part of enormous damage she 


t 
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The Soviet Union has conducted, and will continue to 
conduct this good-neighbourly policy towards Finland insofar 
as Finland herself pursues a similar policy towards the Soviet 
Union, and does not again become a weapon in the hands of 
whomsoever it may be against the Soviet ‘Union. 


There may be some people who like to speculate on differ- 
ences on various points among the Great Powers. We would 
not advise our neighbour Finland to be carried away by such 
plans, or to yield to this kind of pressure. Finland’s experience 
of being used by strong Powers as a tool has been rather a 
sad one for her. This should not be forgotten. 


| In view of all this. the Soviet delegation has come to the con- 
clusion that the armistice terms signed by the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain, as well as by Finland herself, terms which have . 
proved fully justified, should be reflected in the Peace Treaty. 


2. Questions Raised in the Debate 


Now I wish to touch upon speeches on other subjects made _. 
at this session. The question’ of the principle of so-called equal 
‘opportunities has again been raised here. This time the 
American delegate objected to remarks I made on this subject 
on August 13. .I must say, nevertheless, that the Soviet dele- 
gation considers the remarks I made on that occasion to be 
absolutely correct at present, too, while the objections on. this 
score prove utterly unfounded. The impression that remains is 
the one that usually results when people try to. prove too much. 


They. try to prove to us, indeed, that when it is a question 
of economic equality between strong Powers on the one hand, 
and small or war-weakened States onthe other, the principle 
of equal opportunities is the most suitable one. It is even 
asserted that no ‘better principle can be applied on such | 
- occasions. 

Then let us ask you why you propose to practise this remark- — 
able principle for eighteen months only, after the conclusion of. , 
the Peace Treaty? If it is such a good one, then perhaps it 
should be introduced for an indefinite period. 


But no, this is not proposed, and we understand why not..- 
It is because the States concerned, the very small, war-weakened 
States on whom they want to impose it, do not agree. 

If it is a good principle, surely it should be applied not by - 
imposition on the States concerned, but with their voluntary 
consent. Then we should ask the States in question for their | 
opinion of this principle. Why is it the United States of America, 
and not Iceland, that is insisting on the application of this 
principle of equal opportunities? 
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This is no accident. We are invited to ¢ inci 
for. the vanquished countries, and very fe tae 
the United States of America, as well as by Great Ba 
although the latter will hardly approve the full application of 
the principle of equal opportunities, let us say, in India ; 


Nobody can say, however, that the unlimited icati 
the principle of equal opportunities is equally Serer eae 
strong and weak’ States, for great and small Powers. ~No Bie 
can prove that this is so. That is why Italy and Rumania and 
Bulgaria, and Hungary and Finland all object to it. And if 
you don’t think so then ask them whether they will agree to 
the unlimited application of the principle of equal opportunities 


Clearly, the unlimited applicati i inci 
? pplication of this principle i - 
venient for those who are strong and rich, for hese one : 
a ae oe epee seek to subjugate those who are weaken 
‘ , one desires to reckon with the interests of the 
: s 
eas of these countries, one should behave more pode 
in ne matters, and not impose by force something which aay 
ilies the economically weaker States. It will be a ee 
aia eae ee ae question if, we afford the small 
ortunity of themselves expressi spini 
this. subject, without imposi Fopleeions Ghichi ce 
; posing on them obl i : 
excessively burdensome and unacceptable. aN a coe 


| was oe stated in this conference that the Soviet dele- 
ae Bee on reparations, objects to compensation 
ing e property of Allied States damaged ti 
o aaa i pute enemy State or other. This is eee 
. jer that Allied property -owners should be. 
for damage caused to them o oy oa 
n the territory of a f : 
country, but we are for partial com alee 
), but | e f al compensation, as in the c f 
reparations, in which the princi f partia aaaton | 
! S, ple of partial com tion i 
applied still more strictly. In this way justi ie obeel 
ie noe genes vay justice will be observed, 
inten aac p S of the vanquished States. will have 


gee Ge ee States delegate was on the one hand 
Q is championing of compensation f. 
who suffered damage on the terri fe Cetehiy Sone 
o si erritory of former enemy Stat 
eae ie a ee ak et reparations, pesca 
vere a burden on the vanquished 
Yet the signature of the United S joes as 
tates of Ameri 
the reparations clauses ir i feeder Bannan 
n € 1 the dre c i i i 
Dunes bale ae raft peace treaties for Rumania, 


This is a contradiction, and a quite obvious one 


delegation cannot agree to such a situation bas a 


io of Greece has more than once been raised at 
ence. Much has been said about her great services 
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in defence of our common cause, and it is perfectly right that 
this should be so. The Greek people fought heroically for 
that common cause against our common enemies. 


Why, at this hour, should we not recall the people, the heroes 
who took part in the National Liberation Movement in Greece, 
the EAM men- who were the heroes of this glorious struggle in 
Greece? It is impossible to acknowledge the services of Greece 
in our common liberation struggle against Germany and her 
satellites, and at the same time forget those true heroes who 
made the greatest sacrifices, and earned glory for Greece in the 
struggle against Fascism. This important and irrefutable fact 
should not be forgotten. 


On the other hand, when the representative of Greece comes 
out with his annexationist plans: cut him off some territory from 
Bulgaria, a piece of territory from Albania—-and practically 
suggests a partition of Albania, why should we not criticise these 
speeches of the Greek representative? What is wrong about 
delegates criticising such plans for annexation? 


To praise Greece, and to pass in silence over these annexa- 


_ tionist speeches of the present official representatives of Greece— - 


is it not to encourage such’ speeches? That is why we should 
remember the heroic services of the Greek people, but when 
the official Greek representatives draw wrong anti-democratic 


conclusions, we should criticise them in order to give the adven- --, 


- turers a timely warning against their dangerous adventurist 
policy. 


And lastly, about the Peace Conference. The Soviet delega- 
tion cannot help reacting to the fact that lately the press has 


carried reports about plans for adjourning the work of the | 


Peace Conference, for suspending its work, and so on. The 
Soviet delegation cannot pass over this in silence, all the more 
since some people represent these false reports as the opinion 
of the Soviet delegation. 


The Soviet delegation is of the opinion that at this Peace 
Conference we should seek to work, in a concerted and persever- 
ing manner, for the earliest possible consummation of the work 


we have undertaken. We are of the opinion that it is better to_ 


- adjourn something other than the Peace Conference. 


We are also not in favour of confining ourselves to a tempor- 
ary peace, as has been proposed by one of those who spoke 
at our conference. We want our work to make a real contri- 
bution to the establishment of a stable, lasting peace—the peace 
all peoples, big and small, are waiting for, and all the peace- 
loving nations are striving for. 
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VI 
THE QUESTION OF REPARATIONS 


Speech at the Committee on Economic Questi i 
; i ons Relat 
Ruinania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland, August 26, 1946 a 


HE Soviet delegation is grateful to the Australi ati 
T for expounding in such detail the motives ich cet 
making its amendment to the article of the peace treaty cn 
Rumanian reparations. The Soviet delegation believed it highly 
important to hear these motives in order to know what reakonis 
prompted the delegation to submit its proposal, which com- 
pletely upset the terms of the Armistice with Rumania con- 
cluded two years ago by the Soviet Union, Great Britain and 
the United States on behalf of the United Nations. We AiO 
know what is the matter, as well as the fact that these proposals 
are supported by the Greek delegation. ais 


1. Consequences of Aggression in the U SS .R, 


Australia is at least 17,000 kilometres distant fr j 
One must cross two oceans to get from Australia ic ree 
It would seem that there should be a serious reason if Australia 
finds it necessary to interfere so \actively. in. the question of 
reparations from Rumania ‘to the Soviet Union and to’ insist 
here on the actual cancellation of these reparations, It’ is 
interesting that it was precisely Australia that took this task 
upon herself, displaying special concern about this question. 


The position of the Soviet Union regardin ion i 
different. from that of Australia. Rariahie de spree 
Australia nor could she ever dream of it. Australia, while she 
formally declared war upon Rumania, did not spend a single 
round of ammunition against Antonescu’s Fascist troops. 


Matters are quite different as regard the Soviet Uni 
June 22, 1941, when Germany treacherously eA ie ee 
Union, Rumania, which was headed then by one of Hitler’s 
lackeys, Antonescu, acting together with the Hitlerite band, also 
attacked the Soviet Union. Thus the Rumania of Antonescu 
was a party to the conspiracy when she invaded the Soviet Union 
and came out against the other United Nations. 


Possibly, if one lives 17,000 kilometres away from Rumania, - 
one can forget all this: but we Soviet people cannot forget it. 
We cannot forget that Rumanian troops, under the command 
of the Fascist Antonescu, invaded the Soviet Union in the 


- summer of 1941, marched across the entire Southern Ukraine, 


devastating everything on their way j itleri 

levastat y just as the Hitlerites did 
destroying towns and villages, and, having occupied the south- 
western part of the Ukraine together with our beautiful southern 
city of Odessa, where they held sway for two and a half years, 
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occupying and devastating our marvellous Crimea, they reached 
the Volga, where together with the Germans they besieged our 
glorious Stalingrad. 


Possibly the Australian delegation has forgotten all this or 
simply does not want to know about these facts? Nevertheless, I 
would like to call their attention to these important facts, and 
to the opportunity they had to see for themselves the meaning 
of the invasion of the Soviet Union by Antonescu’s Fascist 
troops. a? 

I shall not cite a great number of facts to show the significance 
of the invasion of the Soviet Union by Germany and her 
satellites. Suffice it to refer to the document published for 
general information on September 13, 1945, on behalf of the 
Extraordinary State Commission of the U.S.S.R. for the 
Establishment and Investigation of the Crimes of the German 
Invaders and their Allies in the Territory of the Soviet Union. 
This Extraordinary State Commission, composed of outstanding 
public men, was set up by the Supreme Soviet authority—the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 


_ Here jis what the document published by this Commission says 
about the results of the bandit attacks on the Soviet Union by 
Germany and her satellites:— 


_ Germany and her former satellites “‘ completely or partially 
destroyed or burned down 1,710 towns and over 70,000 villages, 
burned down or demolished over six million buildings and 
deprived about 25,000,000 people of shelter. The demolished 
and most heavily damaged towns include the largest industrial 
and cultural centres, such as Stalingrad, Sevastopol, Leningrad, 


Kiev, Minsk, Odessa, Smolensk, Novgorod, Pskov, Orel, Khar- . 


- kov, Voronezh, Rostov-on-Don and many others.” 


Germany and her former satellites “ destroyed 31,850 in- 
dustrial enterprises, which employed about four million workers; 
they destroyed or carried away 239,000 electric motors and 
175,000 metal-cutting lathes. They destroyed 65,000 kilometres 
of railway track, 4,100 railway stations, 36,000 post and tele- 
graph offices, telephone exchanges and other communications 
establishments. = 


“They destroyed or wrecked 40,000 hospitals and other 


medical institutions, 84,000 schools, technical schools, higher 
educational establishments and research institutes, and 43,000 
public libraries. They destroyed and ransacked 98,000 collec- 


tive farms, 1,876 state farms and 2,890 machine and tractor - 


stations; slaughtered, confiscated or carried away to Germany 
7 million horses, 17 million head of cattle, 20 million head of 
hogs, 27 million sheep and goats, 110 million head of poultry.” 


AA 


On the basis of numerous protocols ar ; 
Extraordinary State Gomniision eu blitied ora Fe 
of the direct damage inflicted on the national economy of the 
U.S.S.R. and on individual rural and urban residents is to be 
estimated at 679,000 million roubles. Such were the calamities 
brought on the Soviet Union by the bandit attack of G 
and her former satellites. , ae 


Rumania bears no small share of res ibili 

calamities, for this unparalleled ruining ee ; De 
the Australian- delegation suggest that Soviet people should 

- forget about all this, when even now, especially in the south 
of the U.S.S.R., one meets everywhere the grave aftermath of 
war, destruction left behind by war, and ruined Soviet families? 
But I do not doubt that honest people throughout the world 
know and remember these facts, which speak for themselves 


2. Compensation for Damage 


After all I have said about the ruin and calamities infli | 
on the Soviet Union and its citizens by the ne 
years 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944, after all this, we must turn to 
pageant ag anoae ee signed on the termination 

f ir Rumania, ne can, of course, as: 
of impartiality and now assert that the Armistice conditions vee 
signed in haste and therefore were not, so to say, thoroughl 
considered and should not be left in force. Oe a 


But, gentlemen, I call your attention to the following:— 


These Armistice terms were signed, not onl i 
Union, but also by Great Britain and the tae pee 
before being signed were discussed in detail by the Govern- 
ments of the Sovict Union, Great Britain and the United States 
: shall also recall that the Armistice terms concluded by the 
ee Union and the two other Allied Powers with Rumania 
dungary and Bulgaria, as well as with: Finland, were at the time 
Sb ae vee jointly with the representatives of the above- 
a ed defeated states and were then published fully and at 

What were the. terms regarding reparations i 
They were precisely defined in the Aimitics: Aa eae a 
reparations was fixed and it was specified that Rumania should 


| indemnify the Soviet Union, though only partially, for damage 


inflicted upon her, since it was taken i 

LU , nto account that Rumania 

had. not simply dropped out of the war but had joined the war 

peal nas ioe ene put in ime field more than ten divisions to 
ied troops in achievi ictor : ; 

aerate p chieving victory over Germany and 


The draft peace treaty pr [ 
; aty presented to the Conference b 
Council of Foreign Ministers fully repeats what was said sf 
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reparations in the Armistice terms. I shall read out Article 22, 


which deals with reparations, and to which the Australian . 


delegation has submitted its amendments. Here is the text of 
this Article : — 
“For damage inflicted on the Soviet Union by hostilities 
and the occupation of Soviet territory by Rumania, the 
Soviet Union will be indemnified by Rumania; but con- 
sidering that Rumania did not simply drop out of the war 
against the United Nations, but declared war and actually 
waged war against Germany, the parties agreed that 
indemnification of the. above damages will be made by- 
Rumania not fully but only partially, namely in the sum 
of 300 million American dollars to be paid in eight years 
beginning September 12, 1944, in goods (oil products, grain, 
timber, sea-going and river craft, various machinery, etc.).” 
When this question was discussed by the Council of Foreign 
. Ministers this article of the draft peace treaty with Rumania 
raised no doubts on the part of the representative of Great 
Britain, the representative of the United States or the representa- 


tive of France who attended all meetings where this question , 


was discussed. It seems that this article now calls forth 
_ objections from the Australian delegation, which, however,. has 
not presented any concrete. proposals or any data in support of 


its viewpoint about the necessity of a radical amendment of this. 


article. 


‘It remains for me to note that, as compared with the Armistice. 
terms, one amendment has been made in this article: on the — 


initiative of the Soviet Government the period of repayment in 
the draft peace treaty has been established at eight years instead 
of six years. This has been done by the Soviet Government in 


order to facilitate the payment of reparations by the demo- - 


cratic Government of Rumania. 


The Soviet Government has also eased other terms of the . 
payment of reparations by Rumania, concluding for this purpose ~ 


appropriate Soviet-Rumanian agreements. 


On the other hand, it is well known that when the Armistice 
terms were being signed, the democratic Government of 


Rumania fully agreed to them; in particular it fully agreed to. 


‘the reparations sum of 300 million dollars and with the system 

of payment of the reparations as fixed. in the Armistice terms. 

Moreover, the Rumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 

Tatarescu, speaking at this Conference on August 13, made the 
following statement :— : 

“As to the reparations which are to be paid to the Allied 

and associated Powers, we cannot pass over in silence the 

fact that the Soviet Union, which is more entitled than any 


other Power to demand full reparations from Rumania, 
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~ Conference and that the 


has nevertheless confined itself to a demand for compensa- 


tion of only one-fifth of the damage j : 
Rumania’s fault.” damage it suffered through 


Mr, Tatarescu, speaking on behalf of the Rumanian Govern- 
‘ment, thus admits that these reparations represent a well- 
founded demand of the Soviet Union, and that they constitute 
only one-fifth of the damage inflicted by Rumanian troops on 
the Soviet Union. He had no objections on this score. and 
the justice of this demand of the Soviet Union cannot be denied 
by anyone. One can point to numerous statements by public 
leaders in the democratic countries about the just and: well- 
founded character of these demands. oT 


3. Erroneous Proposals of the Australian Delegation 


But now, you see, the Australian delegation is ¢ ifferent 
opinion. ‘It presents the matter as if a were Ae pera 
about Rumania’s interest than is the Rumanian Government 
itself. The Australian delegation tries to make out that in this 
particular case it understands the situation better than it is 
caeanaeeet zt the Soviet Union, Great Britain and -the United 
as ae twice discussed this decision in detail and 


‘The Australian delegation tells us that in 
with the necessity of the payment of reparations by “Rumania 
to the Soviet Union. The Australian delegation has made 
repeated declarations to-day about its good. intentions But 
what matters 1s not the numbers of declarations of good inten- 
tions. It is said that “the road to hell is paved with good 
Aaa arte 7 He are eed not in phrases about good inten- 

; e rea i 
Agar alee, meaning of the proposals made by the 


principle it agrees 


And what does the Australian delegation propose? 


poses that the volume of reparations should not be It pro- 


discussion of thi ie 
| 9) is question. be post- 
poned for six months; it proposes that a committee of epic: 
sentatives of seven countries be set up for this purpose, and that 
penal payment of reparations to the Soviet Union should 


Such is the first proposal of this delegatio 
your pardon, the amount of reparations ne eae Gen 7 
Rumania has paid 86 million out of 300 million’ dollars of 
reparations to the Soviet Union. Is this not the case? At the 
same time Rumania has recognised and continues to ‘recognise 
the justness of the reparations imposed upon her. - 


Yet the Australian delegati : eee? 
ra ‘egalion proposes that the Conferen 
should strike out one of the most important Armistice eae 
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start a six-months’ discussion on reparations in some committee 
not needed by anyone, and interrupt the payment of reparations 
which already for two years have been conscientiously paid by 
the Rumanian Government. It comes down to the following: 
the Australian delegation declares in favour of reparations, but 
in reality its proposal leads to the interruption of reparations. 


The second proposal of the Australian delegation is to the 
effect that reparations should be paid either in dollars or in 
- pounds. sterling, and not by deliveries of Rumanian goods as 
established by the Armistice terms. But what does such a pro- 
“pdésal mean? Jt means that Rumania is to be compelled to 

export her goods at cheap prices in order to obtain American 

dollars and English pounds sterling, which is absolutely dis- 
‘advantageous to Rumania, though it might have the approval 
of certain circles in the United States and Great Britain. 


The Australian delegation, for some reason ‘believes this to 
be fair. Indeed, from the viewpoint of certain circles in the 
United States and Great Britain it might seem fair. 


to be a noose around her neck. 

The Australian delegation insistently offers its services to 
those who have plenty of dollars and sterling, although Rumania, 
for whom this would be. extremely burdensome, does not ask 


for it and although the U.S.S.R., which is interested in repara- 


tions, also does not ask the Australian delegation for this. 


And all this is supposed to arise from the Australian delega- 
tion’s concern for Rumania’s interests. No, this is not so. it 
possibly represents a concern for the dollar or a concern for: 
the pound sterling or for something else, but where do Rumania’s 
interests come in? 
in this way, she would have a hard time as a result of such 
« solicitude.” It would place Rumania in a slavish dependence 
on the dollar and on the pound sterling, which cannot be 


permitted. 


No, this is not the way to help Rumania. She must be helped . 
industry and_ 


in the restoration and development of her 
agriculture; in the strengthening of her own currency SO as to 


enable her to fulfil her obligations by development of her own — 


industry and home production. 

If the Australian delegation intended to help Rumanta by 
its proposals, then it headed for one door but went in by 
another. In any case, no one asked the Australian delegation 
for this. So what do we find? In words the Australian delega- 


tion displays solicitude for 
payment of reparations, in realit 
Rumania and upsets. the payment of reparations to the Soviet 


Union. 


s 
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But for | 
Rumania, it would involve great difficulties and might prove 


If we were. to defend Rumania’s interests . 


‘between Rumania and the Soviet Union 


Rumania’s interests and for. the } 
y its proposal is detrimental io | 


4, The Australian Proposals should be Rejected 


Does the Australian delegation reali it i 

eS, ealise what it is doing? 

a ag somite le ae that the Conference shoud i 
reparations, although this sum was establishe 

fo esate oe aap ae ae are already being a ie. 

ou ections on t i t 

oe n the part of the Rumanian Government 


The Australian delegation’s pro i 
of the amount of reparations ae ea 
amounts to interrupting reparations to the Soviet Union Tf the 
were done, it would be a heavy blow to the progress of the 
restoration of those areas of the Ukraine, the Crim d 
a Poh ge me were devastated by the Getta 

nd other invaders. It would greatly prejudi he 
restoration of industry and agriculture in th Mana the 
rebuilding of schools and hospitals, and would serio ee 
! ) ; sly wron 
ne aia of these areas of the Soviet‘ Union in the first 


In whose interests is it to deal | 
e UI eal such a blow at the restorati 

of ae stn of the Soviet Union which suffered on 

a ee Bee ees the reparations fixed for Rumania? 
blow at the restoration of the ruined 

the Ukraine, the Crimea and other iodes one ack 

re | , the Crimea ¢ er Soviet territor y 

victims of bandit occupation by the snetiy? Pere aes 


The Australian, delegation insist ifyi of | 
. ! ate sists on, modifying the sys 
ee oe which has‘ been in Sperition for aa 
s switching to the payment of reparati 
and pounds sterling, which it would be tee eee 

und 1g, V e difficult for ni 

eet aoe vee when the U.S.S.R., too anata 

Jient, and when the two countries—th S vi i 
Rumania—are satisfied with th isti oa 
eaten ne e existing system of payment 

Nevertheless, the Australian d foi i i 

h ; elegation by its uninvited inter- 
ference tries to upset the relations which have béen sctablihed 
L Rt SO It suggests upsetti 
ane throwing over the existing Soviet-Rumanian Resear 
‘ is can only be to the advantage of those who wish to s oil 
the relations between the Soviet Union and Rumania ss 


ce aaa 2 the ee delegation, you should know 
e Soviet people and the Rumanian 1 

sented by wide democratic circl ishing) 46 spell 

sented by e atic es, far from wishing t 1 

ae existing friendly relations, wish to develop teh tinh: 

o the benefit of both countries. And this is in, the interest 

of all democratic countries. . oa 


Your proposal, on the other hand, would result only in 


undermining the friendship between Rumania and. the Soviet 
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Union, in upsetting all th 


think that Australia or the Australian people are interested in 
that. 1 do not think that when the Australian delegation realises 


where its proposals are leading it will 
harmful proposals. . | 

You are aware that the Australian delegation proposes that 
the Conference should not itself decide the question of the sum * 
of reparations to be paid by Rumania, that the Conference 


should refer this question to a committee of representatives of | 


several States, who for six months would engage in all sorts of 
discussions on this question. It is perfectly clear, however, that — 
if such a proposal. were accepted it would strike 
to the cause of peace in Europe. 


the interests of the establishment of a stable 
furthered by the postponement for another - 
on the important problems of the peace 
democratic states interested in now leaving 
ttled between the Allied 


Can, indeed, 
peace in Europe be 
term of a decision 
treaties? Are the 
open questions which were already se 
countries and Germany’s “former satellites, 
decisions adopted previously? 
peace in Europe support such proposals? 


No. Such proposals 


stable peace 
understands where they lead. 


It has already been proposed at the Conference to postpone 


the discussion of certain important problems for one year. The 
Australian delegation has adopte 
What would it mean if the Peace Conference were to leave more’ 
and more questions open, in order to 
committees of some kind somewhere after the Conference? 
Would the decision of so 
weight than the opini 
decisions of the Council of Foreign Ministers? 
agree with that. 


In fact, the acceptance 0 


prejudicing the cause of peace in Europe. 
the Australian delegation, which has proposed that the question 
of reparations in all the peace treaties 
ill-fated committee for six months, and 


open, it would mean the creation of a multitude of unsolved 


questions—and then the entire Peace Conference would have no} 


serious meaning. 


\ 
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e friendly relations which have been | 
established between Rumania and the Soviet Union. I do not | 


defend these wrong and | 


a hard blow 1 


and in annulling | 
Can anyone who wants lasting } 


can have the support only of those who | 
do not desire the establishment of a stable peace in Europe. ., 


He who cherishes the interests of peace, he who really wants a4 
in Europe, cannot make such proposals, if he. 


d exactly the same course. | 
have them decided in} 


me chance committee carry more. 


on expressed by the Conference or the: 
No-one would | 


such a proposal would only result 
in undermining the authority of the Peace Conference and in} 
If we follow} ae me 

| he might insist on such proposals and amendments 


be referred to some} 
consequently be left} 


Under no conditions can ' : 
such an attitude, ‘The futility and harmfel nature of the 
Australian amendments to the draft peace treaties with R of the 
and the other fornier satellites of Germany are perfectl evident 
from all that has been said above. Such amendne e evident 
help us, but can only complicate the work of the Conteris. 


Bae vier ° ne of the Australian delegation are 
Fy can ney cee Rae ae Austielisi national interests? 
ae See ver, th ese proposals thins 

ie a Australia’s national interests. sa oe ee 
8 ! ay cannot desire us to postpone the important beet e 
C ee oa a indefinite future, cannot desire that the 
ea tata sr amare mitbont discussing major saesions 
arabica: ‘ onference should viole a8 

to naught decisions already adopted in the renee rea 


as ee aman be made by individual Australians as well 
i a ustralian reactionaries who are hostile to 
Hee to fish _O a e establishment of lasting peace and wh 

Seble tod in troubled waters. But what has the ’ Australi : 
all otlier aon all this? The Australian people, as ella 
later pebet loving peoples. ees for, the eablstunent of 
respect this Conference will eerie aes One ees aeets 


Pech bene s represents democratic States,. It would not 
sea P : - jonary forces whose imperialist plans can be 
erate ie € postponement of decisions on important 
nea e peace treaties. The Peace Conference must do 
ties ane ‘ power to ensure a just indemnification of the 
rte ed by the aggressors on peoples who were the 
aii eae and to set the right course for the prompt 
aga e questions raised in the peace treaties, as this i i 

interests of the creation of a stable and durable pace es 


zee one Nene by the Australian delegation’s amend- 
ae Fo eee beauty sapeaneal would: think once more 

a would probably realise th | 
benefit only those who wish to drag out and alee 


as possible the settlem i i 
oe ent of the basic questions of the peace 


_If the former aggressors had their advocate at our Gunkeredes 
w | 
bene ae peers of the aggressor at this Conference? Th 
Aa ses delegation would naturally agree that the Pea : 
ce is no place for advocates to defend the deters. 


| But in that case it is necessary to draw the appropriate con 


clusions, and not to insi 
S, 2 st any longer on the err 
ments introduced by the Australian delegation.. are 
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observe that this is not the first i i 
>bserve Js committee in which 
reparations question, the Australian delegation hae ies 


Finally, we should also remember the public opinion of the 
proposals which would upset previous decisions. 


democratic countries, which should not be despised. The entire 
work of the Peace Conference is being continuously followed 
by public opinion. In that case, ask yourselves whether any 
democratically minded people can be convinced that the 
proposals of the Australian delegation comply with the interests 
of justice, and of a stable peace in Europe? ab 


The Australian delegation’s proposals cannot win: approval 
in democratic public circles. These proposals, leading to the 
upsetting of previous agreements, gravely prejudice the interests 
of those countries which seriously suffered from aggression, such 
as the Soviet Union. These proposals are profitable to countries 


1. Tendentious Character of the Australian. 
Amendments 


What is it that strikes one 

about these proposal 

reser niaicenaeee In the first place, it of een oi 
ame pattern. The Australian del 1 

one and the same standard ok cutee Ga 

3 ! proposals for all countries 
pear with which we are now considering. Diterenes in 
etail do not change their standarised nature. oe 


The delegation proposes that no sum of reparations be fixed 


rich in dollars and pounds sterling accumulated during the war hea ‘ 
years, but they would lead to the economic oppression of Th se aes umania or Italy or Hungary or Finland or Bulgaria 
countries weakened by the war. a ina a ae se entirely one from another, the 
Bd : . egation. offers one and the same standardised 
: e ardl 
These proposals, aiming at the postponement of such approach to the question of reparations for. all these panera 


important questions of the peace treaties as the question of 


reparations, strike a hard blow at all attempts towards the Now, another question. In all cases it propos ae Sle ai 
p proposes that repara- 


tions must be paid, not in kind, not in commodities produced 


establishment of a stable peace. by those: countries which 
| : | ‘ s which m ae bedete 

It is now clear how wrong and harmful are the Australian currency, in dollars or Sou ee but in foreign 

delegation’s proposals; it is equally clear that they will encounter Here, too, one and the same fenstre Tr otner foreign currency. 

only a negative attitude on the part of public opinion in countries. is proposed for all five 


democratic countries. That is why we should like to hope that 


the Australian delegation will withdraw its harmful amendments, The ‘delegation further proposes that, essentially, the question 


of reparations should not be decided ‘at this Conference but 


and that in any case they will not have the support of the 
Conference. | eet ee to a commission- consisting of seven 
ee The Soviet delegation suggests that the proposals of the Germany and Auta be ee se etary questions affecting 
oe Australian delegation on the question of reparations be rejected} though these questions do not referred to this commission, 
ee as fallacious and harmful. At the same time, the Soviet dele- The very fact that we are unelted to" aio ae aaa sree 
gation proposes that the Conference — should approve the on reparations for five or even sever adopt standardised decisions 
proposal of the Council of, Foreign Ministers, on the question | proposals of the Australian del 1 countries indicates that the 
of reparations, a proposal’ which was thoroughly weighed and constructive. | elegation cannot be classed as 


i 7 oposa 
Bs complies with the just interests of countries which were the 
victims of aggression and with the interests of establishing 4 
stable and lasting peace. 


These proposals, however, are of : 

» | ver, are of a definite nature, in: 
sense the States which suffered aggression find fen sen 
hoa Se ee rou Ple for aggression, however 
a ith a sympathetic 
IX. want to evade reparations. teens ge verter nee se at 


i ONCE MORE ON REPARATIONS . . : 
; re At the same time, the fallacy of a simplified, standardised 
Speech at the Committee on Economic Questions of the Draft approach to the various countries is perfectly obvious Indeed 
Treaty with Italy, August 27, 1946 one cannot believe that the question of reparations | Pee Pasi 


: : Germany on t 2d, 

W 7HEN questions of procedure were under discussion, the} — other, ee a ean aoe ae lage Bulgaria on the 
Australian delegation displayed exceptional interest. Now] one and the same standard I and the same measure, with 

it is evident how this delegation tries to take advantage of the approach cade tnuchsh ra. . n both cases a standardised 
rights granted under. the rules governing conference procedure. bi the Anctiilina’ dcle sie But even in the standard adopted 
It is especially active where reparations: are concerned. We} gation it is not difficult to perceive a 
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definite tendency when the point lies in its attitude to the 
ULS.S.R. 


Only one year has passed since the end of the war, but already 


‘there are people, even in Allied States, who have forgotten or 


are beginning to forget the role which the Soviet Union played 
in the routing of the common enemy and the gaining of Allied 
victory; at the same time they forget too easily the. sacrifices 
made by the Soviet Union for its freedom and independence, 
and for the common Allied cause. 


Look at what is taking place before our eyes. It is well 
known that the Soviet Union, together with other Allied States, 
fixed reparations for Rumania, Hungary and Finland. These 
States are paying reparations for the second year, and to this 
day there has been: no misunderstanding between the Soviet 
Union and these States. In spite of this, the Australian: dele- 
gation proposes that: Rumania, Hungary and Finland cease 
paying reparations to the Soviet Union, and that the entire 
reparations question be referred to the commission invented by 
the Australian delegation, so disrupting agreements now in 
operation. 


The Council of Foreign Ministers has fixed the sum of repara- 


‘tions due from Italy to the Soviet Union at an amount totalling 


only 100 million dollars, payable in seven years. This decision 
was adopted after a great deal of discussion, after a very care- 
ful consideration of the question. The Australian delegation, 
nevertheless, comes and says it proposes that this decision be 
cancelled as well. At the same time we are told very politely: 
“We are not against your receiving reparations, although we 
also do not say that you should receive them.” Perhaps we 
should be grateful for such an attitude to the Soviet Union, But 


on what grounds? 


And no reasons, no facts at all, nothing worth any attention, 
are cited in this connection. The Australian delegation has 
simply decided. that it must display special energy in questions 
which concern the Soviet Union, and has started making 


standardised proposals directed against the interests of the Soviet’ 


Union in regard to all the draft peace treaties. 
The Australian delegation has written so many amendments 


at this conference that some people are already wondering how © 


they managed not to run out of paper. The tendentiousness of 
these amendments, in relation to the U.S.S.R., is self-evident. 
As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, the Australian delega- 
tion has adopted a definite course opposed to the interests of 
the Soviet Union. All its proposals on reparations are pointed 
against the interests of the Soviet Union. Among all the deci- 


sions on reparations now in operation, there is not a single one |. 


with which the Australian delegation would agree. 
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| Article 64 on reparations, but also Article 69. 


But the draft peace. treat 


y for Italy contains not only 


text of the latter : — cen 
“Each of the Allied and 
the right to take, retain, 
measure regarding all proper 
the limits of its territory, 


Associated Powers will have 
liquidate or take any other 
u en ae interests within- 
whic the time this 
becomes operative belong to Italy | Italian ear 
- also to use such property or the revenue from it: for such 
purposes as this Power considers desirable within the limits 
of the claims of this Power or its citizens on Italy or her 
citizens—including debts—other than claims fully ‘satisfied 
by other Articles of the present Treaty. The entire Italian 


property or income thereof which exceeds the sum of such 
claims must be returned.” 


The Soviet Government considers this Article to be harsh for 
Italy, but on the insistence of the U.S.A., Great Britain and 


France, with whom we are collaborating on m sti 
, . : an 
had to vote for it. 8 y questions, it 


However, when it is proposed that we should extend this 
Article to apply to all the small countries which bear their 
share of responsibility for aggression, we say that it is imper- 
missible—there can be no standardised decisions. Italy, a big 
country, is one thing and, say, Hungary, a small country 
another, One cannot allow each of the Allied and Associated 
Nations to take from Hungary all her foreign assets and all 
Hungarian property in her own territory—even if Hungary 
caused no damage to the particular country. We believe this 
to be impérmissible, *' 


In this case, however, we do not hear the voices of the 
Australian delegation raised in defence of small nations. Tn 
this case it does not object, does not make any amendments in 
order to moderate the appetite just a little. It does not even 
ity to find out the nature of existing foreign assets, how large 
they are or to whom they belong—in such questions. the 
Australian delegation does not propose to restrict anyone. Such — 
is another tendency displayed by this delegation, a tendency 
which not everyone will receive sympathetically. 


The following situation arises. The Australian delegation 
objects to proposals which in even the smallest degree firmly 
protect the interests of the Soviet Union in the question of 
reparations. But where the interests of other countries are 
concerned, the Australian delegation does not propose to put 
any restrictions even on such demands and such claims as might 
unjustly infringe the rights of the small States among Germany’s 
former satellites. Is this an objective policy? Is it -not 
tendentiousness? The Australian delegation has different 
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measures: one for the Soviet Union and another for States 
which are more to its taste. After everything that has been 
said, I believe this is. quite clear. . A Russian proverb says 
“You can’t hide an awl in a sack.” One cannot but agree. 


2. The Size of Reparations 


Let me touch upon some particular questions. In September 
last, at the London session of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
the Soviet delegation proposed that the total sum of reparations 
to be paid by Italy should be fixed at 300 million dollars. Of 
this: sum, 100 million dollars were earmarked for the Soviet 
Union and 200 million dollars for Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Albania. As we are aware, the question of reparations for 
France is also before us, and finally the question of reparations 
for Ethiopia, which we also think must be discussed. 

One cannot gloss over the fact, however, that although the 
Soviet proposal on reparations which I mentioned was published 
-and was never changed, certain newspapers which specialised in 
misinformation alleged that the U.S.S.R. was demanding repara- 
tions from Italy totalling 750 million pounds sterling, i.e., 3,000 
million dollars. A special denial was required of this printed 


jie about the U.S.S.R.: reactionaries of all kinds, as is well 


known, are ready to stoop to any dirty tricks and to any lies 
in their desire to harm the Soviet State. But the truth will 


triumph nevertheless. The Soviet proposal on reparations from 
Italy is now widely known, and no one will succeed in distorting 
it, , . 

' What does it say? Is it not clear that when we say that 
Italy must pay the Soviet Union only 100 million dollars in 
reparations we are demanding indemnification of not more than 


one-twentieth or even one-twenty-fifth part of the direct damage 


which the Fascist troops of Italy inflicted on the Soviet Union; 


and, that, for instance, as regards Germany, which bears the 


chief responsibility, we cannot restri 
insignificant sum of indemnities. 


But we are aware of the fact that in the last years of the war ~ 


Italy came over to the side of the Allies and helped us in attain- 
ing victory over Germany, and therefore we believe it is 


necessary to show consideration for Italy and confine ourselves 
to the smallest, most. moderate reparations. The Australian 


delegation, however, does not agree with this either. 
We believe that the reparations sum of 200 million dollars 


“for Greece, Albania and Yugoslavia is an extremely inadequate . 


figure. It does not at all satisfy either Yugoslavia or Albania, 
nor possibly Greece, although in another committee the Greek 
delegate insistently called upon us not to impose heavy repara- 
tions upon Germany’s former satellites. 
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ict ourselves to an equally | 


At all events no. 


one can deny that. the Sovi i : . 
utmost magnanimity sovaede Tiny? Proposes to display the 


| Rs the Australian delegation insists not only that 

heuee. ence should not adopt these proposals, but also that 

A Se aed cats should not adopt any decisions on 

aly, and that this question should b ' 

Hh pee nal a Peaniaes por pn in some ie ce 

n. y, this would mean burying th ie 

tions and leaving without indemni i paivan pene 
tion ification the colossal ¢ 

inflicted by the aggressor on so i i 
meee 1 some Allied ¢ounttries. 

that this proposal runs counter to the interests of operas 


3. The Falfilment of Reparations 


The Australian delegation i in insisti 
gation is again insisting that reparations 
ould be paid by all countries, not in dnd. ‘act tithes goede 
Peper ae State, but in dollars or pounds sterling. The. 
varie ae : ate Srrearered explained to-day that reparations 
2 aid n y in dollars or pounds sterli | 
did not mention any other forei go reg here 
! oreign currency, Evidentl 
respect only for the dollar and the pound sterling ana ie _ 
course, is his right and his own affair, _ oe a 


But when he wants to mak ; 
: : e Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 7 
sy and Finland pay reparations in dolas and pound string 
, own goods, which are produced: by t¢ 
countries with their own currency. he i proaticed “py these 
: , he is renderin b “yj 
to these countries. The chi Ae g a bad service 
‘ ef point is whether th “ 
should be made to pay re ; ; nether these countries 
: parations in foreign curr . . 
they have very little, or whether eo currency, OF which 
; Serereas ’ ether they should be allowed 
reparations in their own goods, which owed to pay 
country for local currency. In pale are produced within the 
. er to pa . 
they have to sell goods in for eign as) om foreign currency 


ee Ma pout African delegation has come to the 
assisi - Australians with a scandalous amend :on- 
cerning so-called “ fair prices.” If we ad hace 
defeated State will have no rich tet Aaa 

right to sell its goods abroad I 
done by all other States, b : Ghee whee 

= » but must sell them at prices whi 

MS ge ees foreign exporting merchants, and thes ene 
a ntitled to demand by special arbitration the fixing of such 


prices as would suit them. 
. Thus they want to place Italy and other defeated countries in 


such a position that they i 
1¢ y must not only pay reparations, but 
them in foreign currency, and since for this purpose they ae 


willy-nilly sell their goods in foreign markets, then, as regards 


the prices for these i 

he goods in foreign markets, they are t 

es pera foot. S And prices forcibly imposed in this way, Re 
e called “fair”-—neither more nor less. If this is called 
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fairness, then the Soviet delegation must say that it has quite a 
different conception of fairness. 


In making its proposal for the payment of reparations in 
dollars or pounds sterling, the Australian delegation did not take 
the trouble to find out from the representatives of Italy, 
Rumania, Finland, Bulgaria and Hungary whether this would be 
acceptable to them or not. Without asking anyone, the 
Australian delegation wants to make all of them pay in dollars 
or pounds sterling or, in other words, to make these countries 
sell their goods abroad at dumping prices for dollars and pounds 
sterling—in the United States, Great Britain, the Dominions and 
in countries depending on them. And all this is presented. as 
a fair solution of the reparations question! 


In reality, it means that merchants, for whom it is desired to 


-guarantee-in the peace treaties such convenient conditions for 


the purchase of Italian, Rumanian, Bulgarian, Hungarian and 


Finnish goods, would have the opportunity to buy these goods | 


at rock-bottom prices and make. enormous profit on the trans- 
actions. It is these merchants who would make most profit; 


with such a system of payment of reparations they would - 


become the chief recipients of reparations. 


This is what the Australian proposal leads to. 
proposed to offer this to us as a fair solution of the question 
of reparations? There is no fairness here—either regarding 


States which suffered from aggression, or regarding States which ~ 


must bear the responsibility for aggression. In reality, such a 
decision would favour merchants and precisely those merchants 
who have plenty of dollars or plenty of .pounds sterling, and. 
who will derive enormous profits if we adopt the Australian 
proposal, expanding their capital by means of reparations. 


We, of course, object to such a decision. 


J shall deal with one more’ question. They are all the time 
bent on imposing on us a commission which, if you please, 


after the conference must supervise reparations in each country. 


for which they are established. Who needs such a commission? 


~The Soviet Union, for instance, is highly interested in repara- ~ 


tions, but it objects to the setting up of such a commission, as 
it would intrude in the internal affairs of these countries, and 
would offend by its intrusion the national dignity and sovereignty 
of these States., 


The Soviet Union has established friendly relations with al 


these States, and hopes for their further positive development. 


The Soviet Union does not press its friendship on anyone, but 


And it is ~ 


i 


willingly establishes good relations with those States which really | 


strive to establish friendly relations with the Soviet Union. 
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" invasion, 


To create such a commission would mean to seek continuous 
intrusion into the internal affairs of Italy, a continuous intrusi 

into the affairs of Rumania and other States. The Soviet Union 
resolutely objects to this, as it does not want to intrude fa 
internal affairs of other States, or to make such intrusion eonice 
for others. The Soviet Union refuses to participate in such 
commussions. To adopt a decision to set up such commissi 

would only discredit the conference. ia 


In view of all this, we say the pr , i 
i ; Q l€ proposals of the Australia 
delegation are inacceptable to the Peace Conference. oat 
respect for the Conference we express the conviction that it will 
reject these fallacious and unjust proposals. 


. xX 
REPARATIONS AND THE SOVIET UNION 


Speech at the Committee for Economi i i 
{ ¢ Questions Relating to 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland, August 28, 1946 


HE Soviet delegation thanks all the delezatio; i 1 
a gations which, like 
T the Yugoslav and some others, fully backed the mesaaeerst 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers on reparations. ae 


To-day we are summing up the discussion. 


1, The Importance of the Question — 


The Soviet delegation attaches great importance to the pr 
of reparations. Our country was invaded by ee 
soldiers of the Fascist armies of Germany and her satellites 
This invasion inflicted immense calamities on her. Even now 
you can see the destruction caused by it everywhere in all the 
western and southern regions of the U.S.S.R. | 


The whole Soviet people have rolled up their sleeve i 
now engaged in climinating the sunsequentes ee 
Just_as in the years of the Patriotic War the peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. rallied around the great Stalin and - waged 
victorious struggle against the invaders, so now for more than 
one year already the Soviet people under the guidance of their 
great’ leader have been self-sacrificingly carrying out the 
programme of restoration of the country, 


We are facing enormous tasks in the restorati i 
agriculture and transport, in rebuilding dcnielicaea aaa 
villages, The whole Soviet people are now absorbed in this 
labour of restoration, and are performing great and heroic work 
in restoring their factories and plants, power-stations and 


_tailway lines, the wrecked and demolished homes of millions of 


ou Tens of millions of people are conscientiously 
working on the new Stalin Plan of their country’s economic 


‘revival and reconstruction. 
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In these conditions reparations are of considerable economic 
importance, as well as of enormous ‘political significance in 
that they give a certain moral satisfaction to our people, who 
cannot acquiesce in a situation where countries whose armies 
perpetrated violence and destruction in the U.S.S.R.’s territory 


' in the course of many months should remain unpunished and 
should refuse to assume at least some share of material respon-. 


sibility for the calamities they inflicted on the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet peoples feel no hesitation. about the feasibility of | 


the new, enormous tasks confronting them in the economic 
restoration and technical reconstruction of the country. The 
Soviet State itself is so constructed, and enjoys such support 
from the working people, and is headed by such a great leader 
as Stalin, that we Soviet people are confident that the cause of 
the restoration of our country is in reliable hands and on the 
right path. 

We shall try to carry out the Five-Year Plan ahead of 
schedule and we are certain that our country will soon be able 
to proceed to new and still more ambitious economic tasks than 
those it faced before the war., 


Certainly we are trying to remove ‘all obstructions and 
complications from this path. Were the reparations problem 
to take such a turn at the Peace. Conference that even the 
satisfaction. of the modest Soviet claims to reparations, already 
provided for by the draft peace treaties, met with obstruction, 
this would cause inadmissible damage to the Soviet people. - 


It would be absurd to think that the Soviet delegation would 
not try to defend these legitimate and just interests of our 
country. We shall continue to do so in the future even though 
sometimes it may not be to the liking of certain people who 
are incapable of understanding the most elementary things when 
the interests of other nations are concerned. 


Defenders of the Australian 


2. Reply to the 
. Delegation 


The representative of the Greek delegation spoke twice in the | 


Committee on the subject of the Australian amendment, and 
attempted to explain his view. The Greek delegate zealously 
emphasised that reparations should not be burdensome for the 
States responsible for aggression. 

Yet the same Greek delegate, as is well known, claims neither 
more nor less than 1,000 million dollars from little Bulgaria, or 
to be more precise 985 million dollars, as reparations. This 
figure is quite obviously utterly unfounded, and only serves to 
demonstrate an unrestrained craving for other people’s property. 


This also shows that the Greek delegation behaves in a highly — 
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, 
‘ 


contradictory manner when it says 

3 é ays on the one hand that we 
ea to be more careful about reparations, and on the other 
and presents absolutely frivolous claims upon its neighbours. 


tees be ee oe Greek’ delegation did not object 
roposals of the Australian del I i is | 
characteristic of its position. Baca 


_ The Canadian delegation declared that before the Conference 
it believed the decisions of the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
be correct, but here, having learned about a certain unimportant 
remark of the Polish delegation, it arrived at the conclusion that. 
it. ‘was necessary to support the Australian amendment con- 
cerning the formation of a reparations commission. 


You also know that no sooner had the Canadian delegati 
rendered such prompt support to the Polish delegation hae te 
latter itself withdrew its proposal. We do not know what the 
Canadian delegation will do now, but its attitude is characteristic 
in certain respects—characteristic of instability, lack of 
ier readiness to retreat and change from one path to 
a I, a 


_ Two years. ago when the armistice terms were si 

even yesterday before the Poles ‘introduced a minor Saas 
on a disputable issue, Canada regarded the amount of repara- 
tions and the procedure of their payment established for 
Rumania as correct. It has transpired, however, that one 
cannot rely upon this agreement. The Canadian delegation : 
which as we have all seen does not maintain a steady attitude 
on the reparations problem, must now extricate itself as best 
it can from the situation in which it has landed. 


A number of remarks have been made here in necti ith 
my first statement, and I will have to deal wie The 
representative of the U.S.A. defended the Australian delegation 
and especially defended its right to propose amendments thus 
making believe that the Soviet delegation disputed this ‘right. 
But the Soviet delegation did not even dream of disputing the 
right of the Australian or any other delegation to move its pro- 
posals and amendments. Each delegation can move not only 
oe but also an incorrect proposal. It is fully entitled to 


But on the other hand, who can dispute our right to criticise 
such proposals? If some proposal is made, this is evidently 
done in order that it may be freely discussed and the remarks 
which may be made concerning it, considered. One may like or 
dislike these remarks, but in any case the right of criticism is 
none the less the legitimate right of the delegates at this 
Conference. 
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The observations of our delegation concerning the Austratian 
proposal, like the substance of the proposal itself, have been 
published in the Soviet Press. Why should the Australian dele- 
gation in its turn not publish the statements it made here in 
support of its proposals, or the content of the reply of the Soviet 
delegation, in order to let people judge what is right and what 
is wrong in the proposals of the Australian and Soviet 
delegations? vy 


You know that before the beginning of the Conference certain 


foreign newspapers launched a rumour that the Soviet delegation 
was against the presence of pressmen at the Conference and 
committee meetings. As soon as this question was raised at 
the Conference the Soviet delegation explained that this was a 
lying rumour, that somebody had launched this rumour 
although it did not at all correspond to fact. We are glad to see 
press representatives at our committee meeting. We shall. be 
satisfied if the viewpoint of the Australian’ delegation, on this 


subject, just as the viewpoint of the Soviet delegation, is 


published in detail. 


If the representatives of the press help to present this or that 
viewpoint objectively to democratic public opinion, this will be 
very useful. One should not be afraid of the press, or of the 
fact that the press will discuss important problems under con- 
sideration at the Conference and, in doing so, will tell the truth 
about available proposals on important problems and on the 
objections to these proposals. This can only be useful for 
clarifying the situation, and for eliminating all fabrications and 
false rumours which prevent people from learning the real 
situation. 

Some have said here that we should not discuss the motives 
behind various proposals. One might agree that after all we 
are not concerned about the motives which guided this or that 
delegation in making its proposal here. On the other hand, 


however, we are certainly not interested merely in the wording, 


of these proposals, but in their actual substance. The Australian 
delegates say that in principle they are for reparations. But let 
me remind you of the substance of their proposals, and it will 
become obvious that in practice they mean’ the abolition of 
reparations, — 3 he 


This is as if somebody in a friendly manner offered a ‘chair 
to ‘his neighbour, but when the latter wanted to sit down, this 
friend of his, by way of a practical joke, pulled the chair 
away. In such cases it is dangerous to rely on the mere words. 
It is better to look round so as not to become the victim of a 
poor joke, even though it be on the part of a friend. 


That is why we think that one cannot judge of the essence 
of a proposal by its wording, but should analyse its real sub- 
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stance and draw the appropriate conclusions even though some 
people may not like it. 


It was also said here that one should not express doubt as to 
whether a given delegation expresses the view of its people. But 
it is impossible to agree to such a restriction of the delegates’ 
expressions of view. In democratic countries there exist ways 
of verifying whether some representative or other really 
expresses the will of the people. Why should not this question 
be raised sometimes, if there is weighty reason for it? In 
democratic countries there also exist fully elaborated and 
practically tested methods for remedying the situation when a 
given representative does not express the view of the wide 
circles of the people, but only the view of some group. 


As you know, the Berlin (Potsdam) Conference last year lasted — 
only two weeks. Yet at the beginning of the Conference we 
saw one set of representatives of Great Britain, whereas at the 
end of the Conference we already saw different representatives 
because the people had made a very substantial correction both 
in the composition of Parliament and in the composition of the 
Government, and consequently in the composition of the delega- 
tion. By the way, this favourably affected the result of the work 
of the Berlin Conference as well. 


In democratic countries it is not so difficult sometimes to ‘find 
out the real view of the people, and then it is also possible to 
find ways for correcting irregularities and mistakes. The repre- 
sentatives: of democratic countries. should not object to this. 
From this it follows, among other things, that one should not 
deny the right of occasionally expressing doubts as to whether 
given representatives really express the will of their people. 


_3. Reparations and Economic Reconstruction 


Remarks were also made that we dealt too much with the 
reparations problem. The Soviet delegation cannot agree with 


this. I can understand that the representatives of Great Britain 
and the United States may take less interest in Article 22 of the 


draft Peace Treaty with Rumania, dealing with reparations, but 
more let us say, in Article 26, which provides for the right of 
Allied and United Powers “to take, retain, liquidate or take 
any ‘other action in regard to all property rights and interests of 
Rumania and Rumanian citizens in the territories of those . 
Powers.” For them this may be a more important question. 
In such a case, however, who can prevent us from defending 
that which affects the legitimate and just rights of our State and 
our people. Let us turn to facts. As you know from documents 
I have cited, the foreign invaders destroyed during the war 
31,850 industrial enterprises in the Soviet Union, including quite 
a number of big factories and plants. Before the war these 
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enterprises employed about four million workers. This was a 
shock for our industry. 

- Luckily the United States was. not invaded by the enerny. 
Quite a number.of new enterprises were built during the same 
years in the United States. During those years the industry of 
the’ United States made considerable progress and achieved a 
‘might unprecedented ‘even'in America. New plants were built 
there, not only for peace-time production, but also new powerful 
war industry plants—evidently in order to be on the safe side, 
for future use. This is universally known. 

The Soviet delegation hopes that a correct interpretation will 
be put on our desire to repair as soon as possible the destruction 
inflicted on us by the war and our desire to make use of all 
available opportunities for this purpose, including the compara- 
tively small reparations payments envisaged by the armistice 
terms. And of course we can by no means agree with proposals 
which might hamper the economic restoration of the Soviet 
Union, or hinder the restoration of economic life in those 
districts of the U.S.S.R. which were occupied by the enemy. 

We were satisfied that our right to receive reparations was 
recognised in all.the armistice terms both by the U.S.A. and by 
Great Britain. We understood each other and found a common 
language. — se 

The. Australian delégation, however, spoke a_ different 
language. It put forward here proposals aimed at abolishing 
this agreement. The Australian. delegation put forward 
proposals which not only contradict the viewpoint of the Soviet 
Union, but which differ from the viewpoint of the United States 
and Great Britain on these questions, differ from the armistice 
terms and from the draft peace treaties. 

There was a time when we found a common language with 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain on this and many other questions. 
The Australian delegation, however, has begun to speak in a 
different language which has an entirely different meaning. This 
language, unacceptable to the U.S.S.R., can only be used by those 
who are beginning to forget how the war went on and what part 
was played by this or that country in ensuring the common 
victory of the Allies, by those who are beginning also to forget 
the sacrifices which the war against Fascism -demanded of us. 

But if that is so, we will express our opinion and will give our 
estimate of this situation. The language of the amendments 
moved by the Australian delegation is not the language we spoke 
during the war as Allies. And this is a language which cannot 
unite but can only disunite the Allies, disunite the United 
Nations. 

As to the elimination of the consequences of war, I must state 
that under all circumstances we are relying in the first place on 
our own forces, and not on reparations. 
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Of course, reparations, too, will render us certain help in the 
restoration of our country. But the main factor on which we 
rely is our Soviet people, our Stalin Five-Year Plans, and the 
fact that the entire work for the: restoration and further 
development of our national economy in the post-war period, 
Just as in the period of the war, is directed by our great leader, 
our Stalin. He ensured previously and ensures now the 
impregnable unity of our people in labour, in post-war restora- 
tion of our national economy and in securing the prosperity of 
our State in the economic, cultural and political fields. 


We hope that at the same time this meets the interests of all 
other peoples who are ready to march in step with us in defence 
_ pO a nape ge in establishing those international 
reiauions wnich meet the best aspirations of -lovi 
hae p | ' all peace-loving 


XI 
' GREEK CLAIMS -AGAINST ALBANIA 

Two Speeches at. the Plenary Session, August 30, 1946 
ae Greek delegation is being especially active at this 

Conference in its foreign political-affairs. Again- we have 
been confronted with the claims of the Greek Government on 
its neighbour, Albania. The Greek Government. is making 
claims not on any former enemy State, which would have been 
comprehensible; no; the Greek delegation is trying to use the 
Peace Conference to press annexationist claims on its peace- 


loving neighbour, on democratic Albania, which is fri 
towards the Allies. » which is friendly 


The Greek delegation does not quieten down, which is very 
dangerous, as this again creates a restless situation in the 
Balkans, in an area of Europe where peace and good-neighbourly . 
relations have just now been established between ‘the peoples, 
and where an opportunity is opening to solve the individual 
differences between the nations in a friendly manner. The Greek 
Government does not want to wait.a little, to wait for the time 
when Greece could raise its questions before neighbouring or 


other countriees in the usual ‘order: by diplomatic channels, by 


means of negotiations, to:settle outstanding questions like every 
respectable democratic government. ms 


The Peace Conference has gathered not to give an opportunity 


to any aggressive, un-democratic government which does not 


want to reckon with the universally accepted: rules governing 
relations with other democratic States; it is not the function of 
the Conference to give an opportunity to such a Government to 
involve us in its affairs, which are in an unsatisfactory state. 
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Moreover, the Greek delegation wants the Conference to 
involve the Council of Foreign Ministers in this matter as well, 
-It wants the Conference to charge the Council. of Foreign 
Ministers with the task of considering the annexationist claims 
of the Greek Government on its neighbour. 


- We know, however, that it is not within the competence of 
the Conference to give assignments to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. It is also well. known that hitherto the confer- 
ence has given no assignments to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, as it has assembled not for this purpose, but to 
discuss the peace treaties with Germany’s former satellites. 


It follows from this that the Conference should not place its 
services at the disposal of any restless and aggressive Govern- 
ment which does not understand what the Peace Conference is, 
and which wants to use: this rostrum to divert the attention of 
its own people and of other peoples from its unsatisfactory 
internal affairs. 


It is not fortuitous that the Greek delegation raised the ques- 
tion of its claims on Albania just on the eve of ‘the plebiscite, 
on the eve of September 1, when by the most unlawful measures 
preparations have been made to return the King to Greece— 
when ii Greece herself, gripped in a vice of terror and. police 
violence against the democratic parties, against democratic public 
circles of society, there is still no assurance that the entire 
artificial preparation for the restoration of the monarchy will 
not suffer fiasco at the plebiscite. x 

Moreover, the Greek Government evidently has no faith that 
the aid and support of foreign troops, which have settled down 
for a long time in Greece and which bear their responsibility 
for the abnormal situation in that coyntry—that this support on 
the part of foreign troops is sufficient guarantee for an outcome 
of the plebiscite acceptable to..the Greek Government, Le., in 
favour of the King, whom the Greek: people to this day has not 
admitted to its country. p 

We know that the Government of the Soviet Ukraine has 
raised the question of the situation in Greece before the Security 
Council in view of the fact that the policy of the Greek Govern- 
ment threatens peace. Possibly this question. will already be 
discussed to-day in the Security Council. It is legitimate that 
the attention of the leading international body, the Security 
Council of the United Nations, which is ‘obliged to take care 


of the maintenance of peace and security, should be drawn to_ 


this question. i . 
‘But the Greek delegation has not the patience to see how 
this question is discussed in the Security Council. It hastens to 


use this rostrum for exerting outside pressure upon the forth- 


coming plebiscite.” : 
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On the eve of the plebiscite, prepared with the assistance of 
certain outside forces, for the restoration of an unpopular 
‘Monarchy, it is proposed to us that the international conference 
should help this “ plebiscite,” However, it would be better 
to draw attention to the fact that Greece remains the sole rest- 
less point in the Balkans, where democratic elements are denied 
the right to breathe, where editors of democratic newspapers 


_ are grabbed in the streets and murdered, where such extreme 


terrorist measures are taken as evoke indignation. among 
democrats of all countries. aes 


Evidently the present Greek authorities so badly need to pull 
their design through, to carry it out on September 1 in Spite 
of the resistance of the people, that they must leave their 
internal affairs in the shadow and, for this purpose, divert © 
attention to external affairs. 


The present Greek Government, as is well known, leans for 
support upon foreign troops, which do not want to leave the 
country to which they do not belong. Of course, foreign 
bayonets can play their role, but, gentlemen, such assistance 
is unreliable because it evokes a negative attitude on the part 
of the people. It creates the impression that the present Greek 
authorities enjoy no prestige with their people, that they need 
the support of foreign troops. It transpires that the Greek 
authorities also need the support of the international. conference 
in their foreign political manceuvres. Bree 


Well, this is too much! The Soviet delegation believes that 
the Peace Conference will refuse to facilitate these foreign 
political manceuvres, which are needed by the Greek delegation 
before the plebiscite of September 1. “The Soviet delegation 
Proposes rejection of the proposal of the Greek delegation, 
which is striving to dismember Albania and to. -involve the 
Peace Conference in this affair. 


There are other ways of considering disputable issues between 
neighbours. After the signing of the peace treaty with Italy, 
the Greek Government will be able, if this is necessary, to 
avail itself of the usual diplomatic rules to settle its relations 
with its neighbours, 


(ii) . 
Following speeches by the representatives of Yugoslavia, Great 
Britain, the U.S.A. and France, V. M. Molotoy again took 
the floor. He said :— 


We are gathered to-day to discuss two definite questions, but 
we are actually discussing something different—a third question. 
We had approved an agenda which included questions involving 
Iran and Iraq, but actually we are discussing the question of 
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‘Greece. Normally the matter raised by the Greek delegation 
would not have been placed on the agenda at the Conference, 
but we have been unexpectedly compelled to take up this ques- 
tion. Now it will be necessary to dwell on the explanation. 
which has been given.to-day by the American delegate concern- 
ing the order of discussion of the question by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers and at the Conference. 


Naturally, none of us disputes the right of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to‘consider those questions which are dealt 
with in the Potsdam (Berlin) Agreement. The statements which 
have been made here on this score in connection with my speech 


were misplaced. 


What order has been established for the work of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers? Quite correctly, attention has been drawn 


here to Point 3 “ A” of the decisions of the Potsdam Conference ~ 


on the creation of the Council of Foreign Ministers. This deci- 
sion says the following about the Council’s task: it is charged 
with the task of drafting peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and  Finland,* and making proposals for 
“ settlements of territorial questions outstanding on the termina- 
tion of the war in Europe.” 


Consequently, indeed, the Council of Foreign Ministers can 
take up any questions in this category. But the point now at 
issue is not what the Council of Foreign Ministers should do. 
It is not the Council of Foreign Ministers that is sitting in this 
hall, but the Conference of 2! States. 


{ 


The point is what the Peace Conference ought to be doing. 
This is defined not in the Potsdam resolution, but in another 
document which has also been mentioned here. This document 


is called the “ Decisions of the Moscow Conference of Foreign. 


Ministers of the Soviet Union, the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom.” The section of this document 
dealing with the preparation of the peace treaties with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland (Point 2). says that 
when the preparation of these drafts is finished, the Council of 
Foreign Ministers will call a conference to discuss the peace 
treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 
Thus it specifies precisely what the Peace Conference should 
be doing. It should discuss the peace treaties with these five 
States. 

You see that the competence of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers is one thing and the competence of the Peace Con- 


{erence another thing. The two must not be mixed up. One 
cannot fail to see the difference between the competence of the 
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Council of Foreign Ministers and that of the Peace Conference. 
If we want to abide by what we signed, upon which we agreed 
concerning the tasks and rights of the Peace Conference, we 
must abide by what has been recorded in the above decision of 
the Moscow Conference. Perusal of its text shows that according 
to this decision, the Conference can deal only with peace treaties 
with five of Germany’s former satellites. Nothing else has 
been provided for consideration at the Peace Conference. 


I understand the French representative, who spoke before me 
and correctly pointed out that the tasks of the Peace Conference 
did not include discussion of questions involving Albania and 
Greece. Albania is not a, former satellite of Germany, it 
is not one of the former enemy States. No matter how much 
the Greek delegation may talk here about Greece still being 
in a state of war with Albania, this. will remain an unfounded 
and irresponsible statement, invented in order to threaten little 
Albania and justify the annexation plans of the rulers of Greece. 


In spite of this declaration we, by the unanimous decision of 
the Conference, invited Albania to our Conference not as an 
ehemy State, but as one of the States which helped the Allies 
during the war against Germany; and we greeted here the 
representative of new democratic Albania, which ' fought 
together with us against Germany and Fascist Italy and helped 
our victory over Fascism. The Soviet delegation believes that 
such a friendly attitude towards the present democratic Albania 
is the only correct attitude. If, however, we take the course 
supporting the annexationist claims of the present Greek rulers, 
the Conference will start rolling along the wrong course, towards 
which they are pushing us. | 


4 

It follows from all this that the Conference should not and 
has no right to take up questions other than were outlined for it 
when it was called. Is it possible, however, that any of the 
delegations present here has been authorised to take up any 
question it pleases at this Conference? Hardly so. In any case, 
the Soviet delegation has no such powers. Nor have we hitherto 
been told that other delegations have been authorised to take up 


any questions which this or that delegation might take into its 


head to raise at the Conference. | 


As to references to the desire to display liberality, they are 
out of place, as “liberality” of such a kind does not promise 
the Conference anything good, but will only lead to confusion. 
We should refuse to broaden the powers of the Conference, to 
lead it astray from the path it has kept to so far. We must 
discuss the five draft peace treaties, and not get ourselves in- 
volved discussing questions ‘which are outside the competence 
of the Conference. be 
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We know that certain foreign Powers support the present 


Greek Government both officially and unofficially. As recently . 


as yesterday there was talk about official observers from Great 
‘Brivain' and the United States of America following the plebiscite, 
to-day we hear that there will be no official observers, but that 
there will be unofficial observers. In other words, even, now 
certain States continue intruding in the internal affairs of Greece 
and consequently bear responsibility for this. Only the French 
Government has dissociated itself from this affair. The Govern- 
ments of Britain and the United States are again involved in the 
internal affairs of Greece, and are trying to induce others to 
interfere. 


This is understandable to a certain extent. British troops remain 
in Greece to this day, and this makes them responsible for the 
situation in that country. It has been widely reported that 
American warships were sailing to. Greece. _ Evidently the 
Greek Government needs such support, too. 


But these means of pressure upon the internal affairs of 
Greece are not only alien to democracy, but-also dangerous. 


Is it not time to halt, is it not time to put.an end to this inter-_ 


vention in the internal affairs of Greece, which has so_ grievous 
a result for the Greek people? Is it not time to cease this 
outside interference’ and give the Greek people itself the 


opportunity freely and on a normal democratic foundation to | 


elect its own Parliament, to decide the question of the monarchy 
without pressure from outside, to elect its legitimate democratic 
Government really worthy of the heroic Greek people who are 
friendly to us? : 


: Now, if the representatives of certain foreign countries were 
to display a certain amount of liberality in this respect— 
liberality in the best sense of the word—I think that the public 
opinion of all democratic countries would only have applauded 
such a step. 


owever, there are people who want somehow to support the 
ea ‘delegation whose voice is not regarded as sufficiently 
- authoritative for a direct appeal to -the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. Regarding this, we can say that these people could 
have done it in a different way. The Greek delegation could 
have gathered the signatures of such delegations in the lobbies 
of the Conference, without dragging the entire Conference into 
the business. At all events, it is the request of the Soviet delega- 
tion that the Peace Conference should not be dragged into it. 
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XI 


THE STATUTE OF TRIESTE AND THE PRINCIPAL | 
QUESTIONS ARISING : 


Speech at the Committee on Political and Territorial Questions 
Of the Draft Peace Treaty with Italy, September 14, 1946 


T HE question of the State structure of the “free territory 


of Trieste” has important significance both as a matter of, 


principle, and in practice. You know that we already have a 
basis on which to evolve. the statute of Trieste. It has been 
provided in the decision of the Foreign Ministers of July 3. 
In this decision the frontier of the “ free territory of Trieste ” 
has been outlined; it has been recognised that the integrity and 
independence of that territory are to be provided for by the 


Security Council; the general principles were also ‘established on - 


which the organs of authority should be built. Nevertheless, 
the committee elected by the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
work out the statute of Trieste did not arrive at a unanimous 
opinion. 

On the one hand we have been presented with three drafts, 
all more or less similar, by the British, American and French 
delegations. On the other hand there are two other drafts pre- 
sented by the Soviet and Yugoslav delegations, in which there 
are a number of kindred points.) The Conference is faced 
with the task of analysing these drafts and pronouncing its 
opinion in regard to the statute of Trieste. 


There are various ways of approaching the question of the 
State structure of Trieste. One should remember, however, 
that we aim at placing this entire territory under the protection 
of the United Nations. Consequently the principles on’ which 
the State authority is organised in Trieste must correspond to 
the basic aims of the United Nations. The “ free territory of 
Trieste” cannot be regarded as some sort of mandated territory. 
Still less can it be regarded asa peculiar kind of colony of the 
Security Council. The aim we must Jay down is clear. That 
aim must be the welfare of the population of Trieste, and the 
establishment of good relations with neighbours and with other 
peoples. _ 


If it be incorrect to regard the free territory as a colony or 
semi-colony of some sort, neither should we regard it as a 
military base for one power or another, or even for the Security 
Council itself. Trieste cannot be converted into someone’s new 
base for armed forces in the Balkans. This would not 
correspond to the interests either of the population of Trieste, 
or of the United Nations. It is recognised by all that Trieste 
is an important international commercial port, and it must fulfil 
its major part in developing international trade. 


a 


The proposal of the Soviet delegation proceeds. from the 
decisions adopted by the four Ministers. My task is to explain 
the Soviet delegation’s point of view on this question, particu- 
larly with regard to the drafts presented by other delegations. 


1.° The Organisation of Authority—and Democracy 


The principles on which authority in Trieste is to be organised 
—such is the first important question. In whose hands should 
authority rest in Trieste—in the hands of the people, or in the 
hands of the Governor? This question reveals the chief 
differences between the drafts presented to the Conference. 
The decision of the Council of Foreign Ministers says that 
“legislative and executive authority is established on democratic 
foundations, including universal suffrage.” This clearly specifies 
in whom legislative and executive authority in Trieste must 
be vested. From this decision it follows that this authority 
must be in the hands of the people of Trieste, and that it must 
be organised on democratic foundations. 


This decision also lays down the position to. be occupied by 
the Governor of Trieste. 
appointed by the Security Council after consultation with Yugo- 
slavia and Italy,” and in addition, that “the Governor submits 
to the Security Council annual reports.” Thus the position 
of the Governor is also defined with perfect precision. 


Yet, in the draft submitted by the British delegation, 
full powers are vested in the Governor. The American 
. draft has the same meaning and, to a considerable extent also, 
the French draft. To justify it, all sorts of considerations are 
furnished concerning the tense political situation.in Trieste. 
“It is declared that democratic self-government should not be 
introduced there as yet, that the materialisation of democratic 
principles in this territory should be postponed. Contrary to 
the decision of the Council of Foreign Ministers, the British, 
American and French drafts demand that the Governor should 
be master of Trieste. Such is one political orientation. 


The question arises, what precisely would be the Governor's 
rights ‘in Trieste, from this point of view? _ The British draft 
dwells in detail on these rights. bak 
Council should consist of the Governor as Chairman, Deputy 
Governor, Director of the Port, and three persons appointed 
by the Assembly of the free territory with the consent of the 
same Governor. - 


It also states that the Governor, the Deputy Governor and 
the Director of the Port should be selected not from among the 
citizens of Trieste, and not from among the citizens of Yugo- 
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It states that “the Governor is 


It states that the Government . 


Slavia and Italy, but from the citizens of other States. Thus it 


is suggested that half the Government of Trieste should consist 
of foreigners. 


The British draft proposes, further, that the Governor should 
reserve to himself responsibility for external relations, for 
maintenance of social order and security, that he should have 
the right to discharge members of the Government. Council and 
to recommend the Assembly to appoint others. In addition, it 
proposes that all administrative officers should be appointed and 
discharged on orders from the Governor, that he may discharge 
members of the judicial bodies, that he should have the right 
to suspend the operation of any law, to annul any administra- 
tive orders and to issue orders which have the force of law, 
also that he should be authorised to conclude agreements with 


other States, to enter into international multilateral agreements, 
and so on. 


As you see, according to the British draft, powers are entirely 
delegated to the Governor. - Approximately the same thing is 
said both in the American and in the French drafts. 


The question arises: what served as the model for working 
out drafts of this sort? In this connection the position which 
one meets in the British colonies presents undoubted interest. 
The Governor is granted rights of the same sort there. Thus 
in India the Governor-General, being Viceroy as well, presides 
whenever he desires over the meetings of the Council. of 
Ministers, while the Ministers themselves are appointed by the 
same Governor-General. 
own will whether he agrees or disagrees with this or that Bill, 
and the Governor-General can publish any ordinance which in 
his opinion is necessitated by the given circumstances. The police 
and security organs are in the hands of the Governor-General 
of India. It, remains to add that the same rights as these are 
granted to the Governors in the individual provinces of India. 


Take another example. In West Africa there is a British 
colony called the Gold Coast. The Governor of the Gold Coast 
has the right to ratify or not. to ratify the decisions of the local 
legislative Council. He exercises supreme direction of the 


administration of the colony. He can discharge officials if they 


have not been appointed by the King. The Executive Council 
of the Gold Coast colony; which fulfils the role of local govern- 
ment, is presided over by the Governor—and also consists, by 
the way, of six people, as has been suggested for the Government 
Council in Trieste. , 


‘It will be apparent from all this that the position of Governor 
in Trieste will resemble that of the Governor-General in India, 
or that of the Governor in the Gold Coast colony in Africa. 
Now the question arises, is this position suitable for the ‘‘ Free 
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It depends on the Governor-General’s | 
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Territory of Trieste’? What will come of it, if we grant such 
rights to the Governor of Trieste? Shall we not have, instead of 
94 free territory, something like a Governor's territory—instead 
of a free Trieste, a Governor’s Trieste? It seems to me this 
danger is present. : 


It is natural that the Soviet delegation should object to trans-_ 


planting into Trieste the experience of administration in British 
colonies. It would be incorrect if in regard to Trieste we stood 
by the principles of Lord Curzon in regard to India. We cannot 
sympathise with such a political principle. Also alien to us are 
the ideas of Cecil Rhodes, the well-known organiser of the 
Union of South Africa, who said: “The native must be treated 
like a child, and should not be granted either the suffrage. or 
alcohol. We must maintain a system of despotism similar to 
that which has yielded such good results in India.” — 


One cannot go into Trieste with such a slave-owner ideology. 
The Soviet delegation wishes this to be clear to all. 


All this means that the proposal of the British delegation does 
not correspond to the elementary principles of democracy. The 
British delegate who spoke here said that he did not under- 
estimate the ideological attractiveness of the Soviet draft, but 
that it was not applicable to reality in Trieste.. He failed to 
prove it, however, and I think he could not have done so. , 


On the other hand the Soviet delegation cannot agree that the 
principles which are applied by the British? Empire in India 
and in the Gold Coast would be suitable for Trieste. 


We by no means proposed to carry through the principles of 
Soviet democracy in Trieste, although, as is known from the 
experience of our country, these principles have produced no 
small results, and, one may say, remarkable ones. In_ the 
opinion of the Soviet delegation the realisation of these principles 
is possible only at a certain: level of political development, when 
it becomes the really vital requirement of the people, but we 
believe that the generally known principles of democracy which 
have attained such strong development in the countries of 
Europe could be usefully applied also in Trieste. Such is our 
point of view. 


Naturally we must distinguish the position as it arises in 
individual countries. Take, for instance, two neighbouring 
countries—-Greece and Bulgaria—where the destiny of the 
monarchy has been decided in the last few days by means of a 
plebiscite. It is known how it proceeded. Jn the one case, 
in Greece, a decision was being taken about the restoration of 
the monarchy, and internal organs and external forces brought 
all means of pressure to bear, and a situation was created in the 
country in which nothing but falsification of the ‘plebiscite could 
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be the outcome. Free expression of the people’s will under such 
conditions was impossible, : 


It was a different matter in Bulgaria. Everyone recognises 
that a: free plebiscite was held there in normal conditions, 
and it has become a nation-wide triumph. The entire popula- 
tion participated in this plebiscite, unanimously voting for the 
liquidation of the monarchy and for the establishment of a 
Republic in Bulgaria. Comparing the two countries, ‘we see 
that the Republic in Bulgaria has been established by means 
which fully conform to the’ generally recognised principles of 
democracy, and on the other hand, in Greece, the monarchy 
is being restored by means that have nothing in common with 
an‘honest attitude towards the principles .of democracy. 


Bad examples should not be copied, of course. But is it not 
clear that now we have sufficient facts at our disposal relating 
to the application of the principles of democracy, to.show the 
way to achieve democracy under the actual political conditions 
obtaining in Trieste? 


Trieste is intimately connected with modern political life in 


Europe. It has some 300,000 inhabitants, who are accustomed — 


to active political life ahd are capable of appraising the role of 
political, trade union, cultural and other organisations of a 
democratic type. One cannot propose for Trieste a statute 
which ignores the democratic principles of State structure. An 
anti-democratic statute will not bring about the tranquillity 
Wwe desire, but will lead to the opposite results. We have long 
been living in the 20th century, and it should be recognised that 
democracy has become a yital requirement of the peoples. 


True, the democracy of the 19th century is more to the liking 


Of certain people, and they do not want to recognise the pro- 


gressive significance of the already established, new and very. 
important ways in which! democracy is developing in our time. 
We all know that 19th century democracy represented great 


» progress, and its positive role in the struggle against despotism, 
as well as against Fascism in our time, is well known. 


Democracy of a Parliamentary type developed in a number of 
countries in the 19th century, and that was a great step forward 
in the development of the life of the State. But outside the 
election campaigns, and outside the walls of Parliament, that 
democracy did not attain broad development. The participa- 
tion of the people in public life still remained very restricted. 


In our time, in the age of radio, newspapers and cinema, when 


‘in addition to mass political parties there exist trade unions, 


and when not infrequently even the Church takes a very broad. 
part in political campaigns, democracy has acquired a quite 
different aspect. The entire people, millions of them, are now 
getting involved in political life. Not only during the periods 


of election campaigns, but day in and day out the broad masses 
are now participating in the political life of their country and 
are actively reacting to international developments. 


Alongside the great successes of the radio, of the daily press 
and many other forms. of mass enlightenment, democracy, and 
forms for its realisation, are scoring rapid:successes in our time. 
Trieste is situated in one of the important political points of 
Europe. And all I have said above is fully applicable to it. 
We shall not be understood if we arrive at the opinion that 
we must abandon the realisation of the principles of democracy 
in Trieste. From this we must draw the conclusion that the 
State structure of Trieste must be realised on democratic 
foundations. 


Trieste cannot remain apart from the highroad, apart from the 


development of democracy in the countries of Europe. If we 
take a keen look at what is acceptable to us in Europe’s modern 
democratic forms, we shall certainly find not a little that is 
good and applicable for the free territory. And then we shall 
refuse to transplant there the principles of Governor’s powers 
in colonies, and will take what is Useful and what is practically 
applicable under the given conditions for the democratic 
development of Trieste. 


That is why we are against the draft proposed by the British 
delegation, which to some extent resembles a colonial regime, 
and deem it natural. that the free territory should be organised 
without delay on the principles of democracy. The people of 
Trieste must be granted the opportunity to breathe with true 
freedom, and to enjoy the same rights as those enjoyed in other 
democratic States—and only then will everyone comprehend 
the decision adopted by us on creating a free territory. 


In the statute on Trieste the question of citizenship also has 
importance. The Soviet delegation regards as correct the Yugo- 


slav proposal, aimed in this case against former active function-. 


aries of Fascism in Trieste. Not so long ago we all recognised 


that it was necessary to do away with the remnants of Fascism. - 


If this is so, then active functionaries of Fascism.and their paid 
agents must not be granted citizenship rights in Trieste. 


2. International Relations and the Right of Veto 


The proposals which we have undertaken to prepare must 
provide a new place for Trieste in international relations. As 
far back as September last year the Council of Foreign Ministers 
recognised that Trieste should be a free international port. 
Trieste is to play an important part in international trade, and 
we must see to it that the proposals we elaborate facilitate this. 
It goes without saying that this must be done not at the expense 
of the interests of the population of Trieste but, on the contrary, 
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in their interests. In this connection it is necessary to dwell on 
the relations between Trieste and its neighbours—Y ugoslavia 
and Italy. 


. We believe that special free zones for both neighbour States 
are necessary in Trieste port. And one should not fail to see 
that Trieste is particularly concerned to develop relations with 
Yugoslavia, which is its main hinterland, its economic rear. 
In view of this the Soviet delegation regards as correct the 
proposal for a customs union between Trieste and Yugoslavia, 
and also the establishment of a joint administration, with Yugo- 
slavia, of the Trieste railways. Under such circumstances more 
favourable conditions for the economic improvement of Trieste’s 


position, and for international trade in general, will be 


established. 


One of the delegates who spoke here expressed the apprehen- 
sion in this connection that this might prepare the ground for the 
inclusion of the free territory in Yugoslavia. This apprehension 
however, was not backed in any way. In any case, when setting 
up the free territory we cannot forget its geographical: situation 
and its need for intimate economic ties, particularly with such a 
neighbour as. Yugoslavia. Concern for the interests of the free 
territory demands such a solution, and we must take this path. 


I pass to the question of Trieste’s political place in inter- 
national relations. All the drafts submitted by the representatives 
of the Four Ministers contain a proposal on the demilitarisation 
of Trieste. Yet only the Soviet draft says that the free territory 
must be neutral as well. Recognition of neutrality means that 
there would be no armed forces—either internal or foreign—in 
this territory. The Soviet delegation believes that the Confer- 
ence must support such a proposal. 


In this connection it is necessary first to adopt a decision on 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from Trieste within a certain 
term. Nothing is said about this, however, in the drafts that 
have been submitted. Meanwhile the Soviet delegation does 
not deem it possible to gloss over such an important question. 


It is noteworthy that the Memorandum of the United States 
of America emphasises that the Security Council must have the 


_hecessary means to provide for the independence and integrity 


of the free territory. It is delicately silent as to what kind of 
“ necessary means” ig meant. To questions which I put to the 
representative of the United States here, no satisfactory answer 
was given either, but it is not difficult to guess that even armed 
forces might be meant in this case as “ necessary means.” If 
this is really so, then the Soviet delegation cannot consent to 
the proposal of the United States. We must clearly note that 
the presence of armed forces will convert the free territory into 
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a military base. ‘This will happen even if those armed forces 
are formally subordinated to the Security Council. 


It. was decided by the Council of Foreign Ministers that 
Trieste should become a-free international port. But no one 
has yet believed it possible to say that Trieste should become 
a base for any armed forces. The Soviet delegation relies on 
the principle that neither any individual power, nor even the 
Security Council, should convert the free territory into a military 
base, since this would add an entirely new and undesirable aspect 
to the entire question of Trieste. 


As is known, the United Nations Charter provides that. all 


members of this organisation should furnish the Security: 


Council, in certain: cases, with the armed forces necessary to 
maintain peace. In the sense of the Charter, such actions are 
provided for in cases connected with preventing aggression or 
suppressing the action of an aggressive Power. — It is provided 
also that in cases of that sort special agreements should be 


signed between the Security Council and members of the . 


Organisation. , All this, however, is no reason whatever for 
' introducing into the free territory the armed forces of any 
' Power or of the Security Council, and for this territory actually 
to become a military base. Attempts of that sort .must not 
meet: with support among us. » 


The question of the relations between the free territory and 
the Security Council merits special attention.’ According to 
' the submitted draft, the Security Council provides for the 
integrity and independence of the free territory, appoints the 
* Governor and finally receives annual reports from the Governor. 
_ The Australian delegation yesterday opposed these decisions. 
| *They tried to prove that the Security Council would not be 
_ able te cope with such tasks. The Australian delegation failed 
‘to’ make any other. proposals meriting attention, :but they 
‘declared that the Security Council, since its permanent members 
‘are granted the right. of veto, is an inefficient organ, and that 
therefore the above authority should not be delegated to it. 


Thus the Australian delegation once more found an oppor- 
' tunity to censure, blame and spit upon. the right of veto which 
| is granted to certain members of the Security Council. One 

“could say on this occasion: “don’t spit in the well—you may 
need its water for a drink.” But we cannot limit ourselves 
to this answer only with regard to the right of veto. This is 
all the more so since ever new and reckless actions directed 
against the veto are occurring lately, and are not meeting with 
due rebuff even from those members of the organisation who 
were the authors of the Charter. If this continues, then respect 


for the United. Nations Organisation will be undermined at its 


~ very foundations. 
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What does the Australian delegation want, after all, when it 
attacks the veto right in the Security Council? Do they undet- 
stand where this leads? 


An international organisation, confronted with the serious 


‘task of struggling for the peace and security of the nations, was 


for the first time founded at the San Francisco Conference. 
This organisation is built on the unity of all peace-loving 
Powers, for the purpose of protecting universal peace. It is 
precisely the right of veto granted to the five Great Powers in 
the Security Council that is the chief element of principle of this 
organisation. 


According to the United Nations Charter, the veto means that 
in all important questions concerning the interests of peace, the 
United States of America, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
France and China must act in accord, and the Security Council 
cannot adopt any decisions on those questions with which any 
of these Powers might be in disagreement. That means that 
the veto prevents a situation in which two, three, or even four 
Powers agree between themelves and act against one or other of 
the five chief States. 


The veto stimulates the Great Powers to work jointly, hinder- 
ing the intrigues of some against others, which undoubtedly 
conforms to the interests of all the United Nations and to the 
interests of universal peace. It goes without saying that this 
does not eliminate present disagreements and disputes; however, 
free and open discussion on disputed questions, when there is 
a right of veto, provides in the long run a better way towards 
mutual understanding and concessions, towards co-operation and 
agreements. Thus the veto is aimed at benefiting all the peace- 
ne States, great and small, by the actions of the Great 

owers. 


No right of veto was vested in the Great Powers in the League 
of Nations. The League was built formally on the principles 
of the equality of the great and small States. Those who now 
advocate the abolition of the veto are dragging us back from 
the United Nations Organisation to something resembling the 
League of Nations. But it is precisely this which determines 
the political meaning of those actions as well. 


It is necessary to recall some pre-war events. The League 
of Nations was created after the World War in 1914-18. It 
was the first experiment in setting up an international organ- 
isation, and it cannot be regarded as successful. In fact, the 


‘League of ‘Nations failed to play a substantial part in defending > 


peace. 


_ The League of Nations failed to become an efficient organisa- 
tion protecting the security of the peoples, and moreover it failed 
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to defend even the security of the countries of the Anglo-French 
group, which. enjoyed a dominating influence in that first inter- 
national organisation. How it ended—we know. 


The League of Nations vividly demonstrated its impotence 
in defending the cause of peace when a new storm was looming 
on the horizon. Decision of the question was then transferred 
from Geneva to Munich, as the aggressor demanded. The dis- 
grace of Munich consists in that those Powers which played a 
leading part in the League of Nations signed a statement on 
their own impotence to defend the cause of peace, and ‘stooped 
to strike a bargain with the aggressor—doing so behind the 
backs of other peace-loving countries and at the expense of their 
interests, thereby only encouraging the aggressor in his plans 
for military adventures. 


Munich led us to a new world war, convincingly proving that 
without a united front of all peace-loving Powers, due oppo- 


, Sition to aggression cannot be achieved, and the cause of peace 
| cannot be defended. 


In the course of the last war a bloc of Great Powers came into 


~being, and they took the lead of the democratic countries and 


outed the aggressor in the west and in the east. As a result 
of this it was recognised as necessary to set up a new inter- 
national organisation to defend the peace and security, of the 


peoples. The United Nations Organisation appeared, along with 


the Security Council and the right of veto. An attempt was 
thereby made at last to create an efficient organisation to ensure 
universal security. 


It is precisely the veto that plays a leading part,in this. The 
veto principle demands that all the Great Powers give attention 
to their common interests and the interests of universal peace, 
hindering the creation of narrow blocs and groups of some 
Powers against other Powers, and still more hindering anyone 
from. bargaining with an aggressor behind the backs and con- 
trary to the interests of peace-loving countries. 


What .can renunciation of the right of veto in the United 
Nations Organisation mean? It is not difficult to guess that it 
could untie soméone’s hands for certain actions. Renunciation 
of the right of veto would facilitate, of course, setting up of 
narrow groups and blocs among the Great Powers, and in any 
case would untie the hands of those who oppose the united front 
of the United Nations in defending the cause of peace. But we 
have already tried that path. Along that path we reached the 
second World War. This path promises. nothing but a disgrace- 
ful collapse of the United Nations Organisation. 

Such plans meet the desires of reactionary circles alone, and 
help only the camp of the unbridled. imperialists. They do 
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without the Soviet Union, and even directly at the expense of 


not conceal that they feel uncomfortable about collaboration 
with the Soviet State. There are not a few people in these 
circles, of course, incessantly inclined towards cooking up new 
anti-Soviet projects. But we have before us the unforgettable 
experience of the League of Nations. . It tried to defend peace 


the Soviet Union’s interests, Nothing good came of that 


In,our_time it is dangerous to ignore t oviet Union, to 
forget the important ST its support in matters affectin ; 
Mms" path could be taken only by those w 0, instead o 
collaboration with the Soviet Union, prefer to build their cal- 
culations on bargains and agreements with a future aggressor, 
which, of course, has nothing in common with the interests of 
peace and international security. Such calculations have already 
been defeated before. And they will be defeated in the future, 
for which purpose it is particularly important to expose their 
ferocious imperialist essence to the people’ in time, to expose their 
incompatibility with the interests of the peace and security of 
the peoples. — 


A new organisation to defend the peace sprang up after thef .. 
second World War. On the Security Council has now been|! 
imposed the task of ensuring the collaboration of all the Great 
Powers, and at the same time displaying undeviating care for 
the interests of universal peace. No such organisation existec 
either in the 19th century or before the first. World War, o 
before. the second. An international organisation has bee 
created which is built on the principle of allowing no neglec 
either of the Soviet Union or of the other peace-loving States. 
The right of veto is intended for this very purpose. 


. Of course, the veto is no panacea. Blocs and groups occur 
nowadays too, and yet the ‘principle of the veto furnishes a 
certain basis for the development of collaboration among the 
Powers in defending the security of the nations, no matter how 
big the difficulties. If we really stand for peace and security, | 
we must value this weapon which is intended to serve such 
important aims. 


Among the Powers there are no few difficulties, of course, 
on these or other questions, and disputes are inevitable. Yet 
we have already more than once found ways of solving disagree- 
ments. These ways are not barred to us in the future, either, 
and especially if we all understand that attempts to dictate the 
will of one Power or of one group of Powers to other Powers 
are inconsistent and out of place. We must look ahead, and not 
permit ourselves to be dragged back to the bankrupt League of 
Nations. 

In the international organisation created after the war, we 
must strive to set up a united front of peace-loving States which 
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will not permit the ignoring of any Power, and which will be 
aimed against any attempts to resurrect the aggressors. 


The Australian delegation’s attacks on the right of veto have 
nothing in common with the interests of universal peace, with 
developing collaboration among the nations. Impotent, angry 
talk against the Security Council and against the veto can help 
_ only those against whom we fought, and will win the gratitude 
only of a future aggressor. We would like to hope that these 
strained attempts will suffer fiasco, meeting with rebuff from all 
true champions of the peace and security of the nations. 


3. Conclusions and Proposals 


I pass to the conclusions. The Soviet delegation deems it 
necessary that authority in Trieste should be organised on 
democratic principles, as proposed in the submitted draft. 
Trieste must really become a Free Territory, and not some sort 
of Governor-ruled territory. That is our first conclusion. 


The Soviet delegation also maintains that the principle pro- 
posed in the draft, establishing relations between Trieste and 
the Security Council, should be preserved. We believe that in 
our proposals concerning Trieste, the latter’s relations with 
neighbours and other countries has been given sufficient basis 
for decisions of the Conference. Such is our second conclusion. 


Consideration of the statute of Trieste has confronted us with, 


a number of important political questions: With the new 


position of Trieste, a proper settlement of questions concerning 
reciprocal relations between the chief nationalities in’ that 
territory, as well as the question of relations with neighbouring 
peoples, acquires particular importance. 


The Soviet. Union’s experience in settling the national question 
might be very useful in this respect. On the basis of the Lenin- 
Stalin national policy, important successes have been achieved 
in the Soviet Union in establishing friendship among. peoples 
who stand at various, stages of political development and with 
major differences in customs and languages. We are fully con- 
vinced that the proper use of these achievements can bring no 
small benefit to Trieste as well. 

Of course, the Australian delegation, too, should share its 
experience in questions of that sort. But as far as is known 
that experience is not great. Australia has only such mandated 
territories as New Guinea and Nauru Island, with its 2,000- 
strong native population. 

And yet the Soviet delegation believes that we must all assist 
with our experience in those cases where the United Nations 
Organisation is solving one important task or another. How- 
ever, insofar as the complex nature of the national and political 
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problems in Trieste has been emphasised here, the Soviet delega- 
tion deems it necessary to declare that the multiform experience 
of settling relations among nationalities in the Soviet Union will 
in any case be of substantial benefit here as well. 


In accordance with the above considerations, the Soviet dele- 
gation presents for the Committee’s. consideration and for 
further detailed study in the Sub-Committee the following 
proposals : — 


“In the elaboration of the provisions adopted by the Council 
of Foreign Ministers on July 3, 1946, the following provisions 
should be included in the statute of the Free Territory of Trieste: 


“1. The Free Territory of Trieste shall be neutral and 
demilitarised. 


“2. All foreign troops stationed in the Free Territory of Trieste 
shall be withdrawn within 30 days from the date of entry into - 
force of the Peace Treaty with Italy. 


“3. The international regime of the port of Trieste shall pro- 
vide that the port and transit facilities of Trieste be equally 
enjoyed by the whole of international trade, neighbouring 
countries—~Yugoslavia and Italy—being allotted free zones 
within the port. ay : 


“4. To ensure favourable conditions for the economic 
development of the Free Territory of Trieste, economic co-opera- 
tion shall be established between the Free Territory and Yugo- 
slavia (customs union, joint administration of the railways of the 
Free Territory of Trieste, etc.). : 


“5. It shall be the duty of the Governor to ensure observance | 
of the statute of the Free Territory. 


“6, The legislative authority shall be exercised by the Popular 
Assembly, elected by universal, equal, direct and secret suffrage. 


“7, The executive authority shall be vested in the Govern- 
ment of the Free Territory, which shall be set up by the Popular 


_ Assembly and shall be responsible to the latter for its actions. 


The administration of the Free Territory shall be*® exercised by 
the Government; all agencies of the administrative authorities 
are subordinated to it, including the police, the frontier guards 
and coastguards. — 


“8. Citizenship of the Free Territory of Trieste is granted 
to former Itafian citizens who resided. there on June 10, 1940, 
and who are still residing in such territory on the date of entry 
into force of the Peace Jreaty with Italy. However, the right 
to acquire citizenship of Trieste shall not apply to active 
supporters of the Fascist regime in Italy, active members of the 


‘Fascist Party, wat criminals, persons who served in the Italian 
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police and Government officials who arrived from Italy after 
1922. ; 


“9, An inter-Allied commission shall be established con- 
sisting of representatives of Great Britain, the US.A.,_ the 
U.S.S.R. and France, which, after the date of entry into force 
of the Peace Treaty, shall form a provisional Government of 
the Free Territory of Trieste, for which purpose the inter-Allied 
commission shall consult. the local democratic parties and 
organisations. 


“10. A special duty of the provisional Government shall be 
to fix in three months’ time elections to the Popular Assembly. 


The Soviet delegation expresses its belief that the question of 


the statute of Trieste will be settled along proper lines at the 


present Conference. 1 


XII 
THE STRUGGLE FOR A DEMOCRATIC PEACE 


Speech at the Plenary Session, October 9, 1946 


id Kee present -Conference is the first Peace Conference 

since the termination of the Second World War. In this 
war the democratic countries stood on one side, the Fascist 
States on the other. The war ended in the defeat of our enemies 
and in the collapse of Fascism in the former enemy countries. 
At the cost of tremendous sacrifices we secured victory. - 


Naturally, the peoples of our countries ‘want to know what 
will be the fruits of this victory. Therefore it is understandable 
that the attention of many millions of people who have lived 


through the hardest war years, who:are full of. hatred of war 


and of aggressors and desire to establish lasting peace - and 
security, is pinned on the work of the Paris Peace Conference. 


_ Our Conference has completed no small amount of work on 

the draft peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Finland.” It has fulfilled the important work of considering 
the numerous clauses of those treaties, and has now approached 
the end of its labours. As we know, it is not for the first time 
that the democratic countries are elaborating peace treaties. 
But one cannot say that the peace treaties which were adopted 
for instance, after the First World War conformed to the 
aspirations of the nations towards a durable peace.. We must 
bear this fact in mind and must seek to reach other, more 
positive results. 


This refers ‘both to the Peace Treaty with Italy which we are 


considering today, and to other peace treaties. 


' 
g 


I. The Main Tasks of the Conference 


In what does our main task consist? This task consists in 
providing that the peace treaty which is under. our consideration 
really conforms to the interests of the peoples, to their aspira-. 
tions towards lasting and stable peace. It must be a democratic 
peace, which cannot leave the aggressor unpunished and cannot 
fail to take account of the sacrifices sustained in the great 
liberation struggle for our common victory. At the same time 
a democratic peace must create favourable prerequisites for the 
development of friendly relations among all nations which 
aspire towards security and are willing to render a united rebuff 
to any attempts at new aggressions. 


It is precisely for this reason that a democratic peace must 
be directed against Fascism. It must facilitate the extirpation 
of the remnants of Fascism and of all its new varieties, and it. 
must render every possible support to the consolidation of the 
beginnings of democratic life in the former enemy States, 


In the conditions of such a peace there should be nothing 
humiliating to the sovereignty of the given country, let us say 
Italy, and there should be nothing that would lead to its 
economic enslavement by other, stronger Powers. Such a peace 
must correspond to the liberation aims for which the Allies 
fought, and at the same time it must conform to the interests of 
the peoples of the former enemy States who have thrown off 
the yoke of Fascism and taken the path of democratic develop- 
ment. 


It is precisely from this standpoint that the Soviet delegation 
approaches the Peace Treaty, with Italy, as well as the other 
peace treaties. 


We know very well that Fascism and aggression are, intimately 
connected in our time. This particularly refers to Italy, which 
was the birthplace of Fascism and which, several years prior . 
to the Second World War, gained “ fame” by acts of aggression. 
in Ethiopia and in Spain, and by its military-political alliance 


with Hitlerite Germany that unleashed the last World War. 


As is known, the preparatory work on the peace treaties was 
executed by the Council of Foreign Ministers of four States. 


The Soviet Union took a most active part in preparing these 


treaties. 


The discussion at the Conference on the draft peace treaty 
with Italy has shown that all the clauses of the treaty which were 
agreed upon between the representatives of the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, the United States and France-—all these clauses 
met with support at'the present Conference where 21 States are 
represented. It cannot be said that these clauses which were 


agreed upon were not subject to criticism here, and sometimes 
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to even excessively captious criticism. Nevertheless it is now 
clear that collaboration among the four Governments in the 
Council of Foreign Ministers has, in general, yielded positive 
results and met with approval at this Conference. 


Both amendments and addenda to the draft have been sub- 
mitted at the Conference, but—with certain exceptions of which 
I shall speak. further on—they have not materially changed the 
clauses of the submitted draft that were agreed upon. 


But there were also clauses in the draft peace treaty with Italy 
that had not been agreed upon. And one must admit that in 
this respect the work carried out by the Committees of the Con- 
ference has not yielded material results, and has almost failed 
to facilitate the elaboration of agreed decisions. This only 
emphasises the importance of the principle of ‘the collaboration 
of the four Great Powers. Therefore one cannot agree with 
those who. underestimate this and, worse than that, see in this 
principle a constraint on the development of international 
collaboration: 

Unlike former peace conferences, the entire work of the Paris 
Conference proceeded under conditions of wide publicity. This 
conforms to democratic principles. The Soviet delegation 
welcomed the situation in’ which the nations of the entire 
world were granted the opportunity of following the work of 
the Conference, especially when the press has reported our 
proceedings with due objectivity and with an understanding of 
its responsibility for truthfulness of information. 


Even now we should remember that our work is under 
constant international public scrutiny. This should promote 
the correct settlement of the questions of the peace treaties, 
including those which have remained unsettled ‘thus far. 


2. Economic Questions of thé Treaty with Ttaly 

T turn to certain questions concerning the Italian Treaty. 
Of all economic questions of the.JItalian Treaty, only that on 
reparations directly concerns the interests of the U.S.S.R. 


4 shall recall in this connection that the Soviet delegation 
formulated its proposals concerning reparations from Italy in 
favour of the U.SS.R., -Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania and 
Ethiopia as far back as September, 1945, in London. Insofar 
as the Council of Foreign Ministers has not engaged in con- 
sidering this proposal as a whole, but only. considered the 
question of reparations for the Soviet Union, I would like to 
dwell on this question. 


As is known, the Soviet delegation proposed from the very 
beginning that the reparations from Italy in favour of the Soviet 
Union be defined in the amount of 100 million dollars in kind, 
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including deliveries of current industrial producti 

amount of reparations comprises only A ee aa Boe ‘Of 
the direct damage inflicted by the Italian Fascist troops which 
jointly with the Hitlerite hordes, invaded the Soviet Union. 
The .U.S.S.R. has thereby once more demonstrated _ its 


generosity towards the Italian peo le, wh i 
and sided with the Allies, re po Suerintew, Pascism 


Not evén the Italian Government ever obj i 
{ ected to this m 
than moderate demand of the U.S.S.R., which essentially had 


. Only a symbolic meaning, since the Soviet people deems it 


impermissible for aggression to remain unpunished, 


The question of reparations for the U.S.S.R. was under dis- 
cussion at six meetings of the Economic Committee of the 
Conference. Sixteen hours were necessary for discussion 
Inasmuch as the Australian and. certain other. delegations per- 


sistently objected to this element i 
Tkion entary demand of the Soviet 


Yet the question of Teparations due from Italy had under- 


of Foreign Ministers and at meetings of the Deputy Ministers 
as well as in the special committee on reparations. Thirty-two 
meetings were held on this question prior to the Conference 
and 86 hours were Spent on these meetings. 


Ps Pees | question of reparations from Italy for 
Oviet Union has taken place at 38 meetings and i 
hours were spent on it: ee 


This discussion was terminated by the unanimous decision 
of the Committee Comprised of representatives of 20 States, 


conferences of every sort, the same proposal was arrived at 
which “the Soviet Government had advanced as far back as 
September last year. The changes in this draft have proved 


As you see, in order to convince people Of the most 


Sennen things the Soviet delegation had to spend no small 
elforts, ° j : 


What do the facts I have cited attest? They primarily 
attest to that course which is pursued by certain countries 
When the issue concerns the immediate interests of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet delegation finds it difficult to prove even’ 
the most obvious things, inasmuch as the necessary decision 
depends on the~policy of other countries with regard to the 
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U.S.S.R. But the Soviet delegation does not fall into despair 
over this, believing that truth will prevail in the end, and that 
one must spare no efforts in elaborating the conditions of a 
peace worth calling a democratic peace. 


3. Once More on the Trieste Statute 


Now as regards Trieste. It is well known that Yugoslavia is 
claiming Trieste as the main town and port of the Julian March, 
which according to the treaty is included in the Yugoslav 
State. It is also known that the Soviet Union has recognised 
the historic justice of these national claims of Yugoslavia. 


The time will come when this will win universal recognition, 
including the unconditional consent of Italian democrats. 
Nevertheless, after lengthy discussion the Council of Foreign 
Ministers admitted as a matter of compromise that the territory 
of Trieste should not belong either to Italy or to Yugoslavia, and 
must become an international territory under the protection of 
the Security Council of the United Nations. 


The question of the statute of Trieste, the question of the 
organisation of the administration of the Free Territory of 
Trieste, have acquired great importance in connection with this 
decision. We know that several proposals were submitted on 
this question to the Political Committee for Italy. And one 
tendency, which can by no means be recognised as a democratic 
tendency, has found expression in the British and ‘American, as 
well as in the French, draft statutes of Trieste. On the other 
hand, in the drafts submitted by the Soviet and Yugoslav delega- 
tions another tendency has found expression, based on recog- 
nition of the principles of democracy for the statute of Trieste. 


The point is whether the Free Territory of Trieste will actually 
be- organised on democratic principles or _ whether Ble 
representatives of democratic countries, should renounce t ae 
in this case. The Soviet delegation has repeatedly argued in the 
Italian. Committee that the Anglo-American proposals on the 
statute of Trieste actually amount to establishing something 
resembling a colonial regime in Trieste, under which the popula- 
tion is deprived of elementary rights and entire powers are 
delegated to a Governor imposed from above. 


As;a result of lengthy discussion in the Committee, the 


amended French proposal was accepted. Yet essentially this . 


: is nothing but the Anglo-American draft in a new 
ae it presen the population of Trieste with that same 
semi-colonial regime, devoid of human rights, only in . 
softened form. Furthermore, the decision on the principles of 
the statute of Trieste adopted by the Committee runs oe 
to the decision of the Council of Foreign Ministers on this 
question. 
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The Committee’s decisions approve the Council of Foreign 
Ministers’ proposal that the legislative and executive authorities 
in Trieste should be established on. democratic principles. In 
fact, however, such restrictions are introduced in this decision 
of the Committee, as regards both the legislative and executive 
authority elected by the population, and such broad powers in 
establishing social order and security in Trieste are delegated 
to the Governor appointed by the Security Council, that hardly 


anything remains of democratic principles in the administration 
of Trieste. 


The maintenance of social order and security, the conduct 


of external relations, the appointment and dismissal of judiciary 


officials, as well as the right to apply so-called necessary 
measures, are delegated to the Governor-—which in fact means 


omnipotence of the Governor and a lack of legal rights for the 
population. 


Add to this the fact that foreign occupation troops remain in 
Trieste, which of course is appropriate only if we regard Trieste, 
not as an international free territory as‘ provided for by the 
draft treaty, but as a semi-enemy territory under supervision 
and subordinated to Anglo-American troops. 


All this is in nc way compatible with the Council of Foreign 
Ministers’ decision on the statute of Trieste, and is in general 


incompatible with the democratic peace for which we must 
strive. 


That is why the Soviet delegation will again insist that the 
Soviet delegation’s well-known proposal of September 14 be 
accepted, and that primarily decisions should be adopted to the 
effect that the executive authority in Trieste is vested in a 
Government elected by the Popular Assembly, while the duty 
of the Governor, as agent of the Security Council, is to ensure 
the maintenance of the statute of Trieste, 


The Soviet delegation also deems it necessary for the Con- 
ference to establish precisely the date of the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Trieste, and that the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Trieste should not be postponed until some indefinite 
future, as in the French proposal. Essentially, it would suffice 
for us to agree on one simple decision: namely, that Trieste 
should be organised approximately on the same principles as 
Danzig. 


All the rest is not difficult to settle. It is not correct to say 
that no similarity exists between Trieste and Danzig. There is 


‘no doubt that there is a similarity here, and the experience of 


the administration of Danzig must be utilised in Trieste. Indeed, 
how is it that it was possible in Danzig to manage with only 
a High Commissioner and to delegate the establishment of the 
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legislative and executive authority to the Danzig population 
itself, while in Trieste it is impossible to establish similar relations 
between the Governor on the one hand and the legislative and 
executive bodies on the other hand? Why should we go back 
from Danzig as regards the question of the democratic organisa- 
tion of Trieste? —< 2: 

Even if it is not desired here to make a forward step in this 
question—which should be perfectly natural in our days—then 
in ‘any case we must not make any step backward from the 
democratic principles and democratic order established by the 
League of Nations for Danzig 25 years ago. 


The Soviet delegation cannot consent to the proposal of the 
Committee on this question. The Soviet delegation calls upon 
the Conference to approach the question of the statute of Trieste 
with the utniost attention and to take into account those wishes 
which have been expressed by the delegation of Yugoslavia as 
regards this question.  aart, G eee . . 

The Soviet delegation deems inconsistent the .attempts ‘to 
impose upon ‘Trieste an anti-democratic Governor-regime 
resembling a colonial order. And the reference to unrest in 
Trieste cannot be recognised as well-founded. 


The occupation authorities which failed to find a common 
language with the local population bear the main responsibility 
for this situation. All the more legitimate 1s the demand for 
fixing the date of withdrawal of foreign troops from Trieste 
and the establishment of a democratic order in Trieste. 


If Danzig was granted a democratic statute, although -this 
created a menace to it on the part of such a country as Germany, 
there are then no reasons whatever to refuse Trieste the statute 
of Danzig, which was recognised by the League of Nations. 
This minimum of democracy is necessary in Trieste. 


4. Our Task: The Extirpation of Fascism 


roceed, I would like to refer to one proposal rejected in 
the "Political Committee for Italy. They rejected a proposal 
submitted by the Polish and Ukrainian delegations a a 
Italy not to allow the existence and activities of Fascist an : 
organisations pursuing the aim of, depriving _the prone - 
democratic rights or conducting propaganda hostile to any of the 
United Nations. — . se : - 
auses are included in the treaties wi um ; 
Ae ae and Finland. It would seem that ie ee 
sion of a ban on Fascist organisations in the Treaty lor. _ 
would be particularly appropriate. Nevertheless, by a reeeate y 
of nine votes to eight, with three abstaining, the proposal - e 
Polish and Ukrainian delegations was rejected by the Com- 
mittee, and with this one cannot by any means agree. 
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The Allies more than once declared during the war that their 
aim was to extirpate Fascism. In the Italian surrender terms 
the obligation of the Italian Government was precisely pointed 
out as regards the liquidation of Fascist organisations and the 


annihilation of all Fascist institutions, etc. No little amount of 


work has been done in Italy in this respect, of course. But one 
cannot recognise the measures that have been applied as 
adequate. On the other hand, one cannot fail to see that 
attempts continue to resurrect Fascism in Italy. 


Even such a Right-wing Italian political leader as Sforza utters 
a warning, in his recently published book. about the danger of 
Italian neo-Fascism, which has sprung up to succeed the openly . 
criminal Fascism of old. 


Pacciardi, one of the leaders of the Italian Republican Party, 
recently gave a warning through the press that “ Royalist and 
Fascist groups are openly working to destroy the Republic. Key 
positions in the administration are occupied by enemies of the 
Republican system, who are sabotaging the efforts of Ministers.” 
Italian judicial bodies time and again acquit prominent leaders 
of Fascism who belonged to the clique of Mussolini’s intimate 
friends. Time and again underground Fascist organisations are 
discovered in various districts of Italy. Time and again recur 
open sallies of Fascists, who disseminate literature, suddenly 
seize radio stations for Fascist propaganda, and so forth. 


Under such conditions the well-founded character of the pro- 
posal of the Polish and Ukrainian delegations, aimed against the 
rebirth of Fascist organisations in Italy, is perfectly obvious. If 
we really aspire to a democratic peace, we must accept this pro- 
posal. To reject this proposal would only mean encouraging the 
Fascists who are in hiding; but its acceptance would stimulate 
the consolidation of the front of democratic forces in Italy, to 
the benefit of the common cause of the democratic countries. 


5. Co-operation in Establishing a Democratic Peace 


Lastly, groupings at the Conference have been mentioned here. 
It has been said, for instance, that there is a Slav group at the 
Conference on the one hand and a Western group on the other 
hand. It is also said, of course, that no groups should be set up, 
and that it is necessary to strive to eliminate the differences 
between the West and East, and so forth. 


The Soviet delegation, no less than any other, seeks to 
encourage the consolidation of co-operation among ail 


democratic countries. It urges other delegations to do this, too, 


believing such co-operation to be the prerequisite for securing 4 
democratic peace. 


But first of all one must recognise as artificial any division of 
the Conference by which a Slav group is opposed to a Western 


of 


group and vice versa. Such a contrast is out of place. It smells 
of something stale, of the times when the East was politically 
backward—whereas in our days that can by no means be said 
when comparing the young Slav democracies with the typical old 
democracies of the West. 


It goes without saying that the young Slav democracies need 
each other, especially in those cases when they meet a contempt 
on the part of other Powers for their legitimate national interests, 
such as often occurred as regards the Slav States in the past and 
as occasionally still recurs now. But the young Slav Republics 
are seeking to establish friendly relations, not only among them- 
selves, but with all other democratic countries as well, insofar 
as these relations grow on the basis of equality and reciprocity. 
And one should remember that besides the three Slav States, 
13 non-Slav Soviet Republics comprise the Soviet Union. 


On the other hand there are attempts by certain circles in the 
so-called “old democracies” to isolate the young Slav 
democracies, inasmuch as they defend their national indepen- 
dence and their new ways of national development, and do not 
want humbly to follow an outsidér’s instructions. This is 
particularly familiar to the Soviet Union, which has already 
traversed a fairly long road of independent, free development; 
and the Soviet Union has been convinced by its own experience 
of the justness of the wise words of Lenin, the genius of the 
great Russian Socialist Revolution, who said that a people that 
has taken over the control of the destinies of its country is 
invincible. 


These attempts are not infrequently now presented in the 
form of a “ Western” group, although they seek to include in 
the “ Western” group China, India and even Ethiopia, and for 
one purpose only—that they should increase the number of votes 
of a certain group. Under such conditions the division into 
“Western” and Slav groups, just as the division into West and 
East, obviously leads us to absurdity. : 


The point here lies not in a Slav or “ Eastern” group on the 
one hand and not in an anti-Slav or ‘“‘ Western” group on the 
other hand. These labels only.confuse matters. A struggle is 
proceeding at this Conference for the establishment of a 
democratic peace, which must be the goal of all democratic 
countries, but which as yet does not meet with equal understand- 
ing among the countries represented at the Conference. 


The Soviet delegation calls upon the delegations of other 
countries to collaborate in establishing a democratic peace. 
This requires that a compromise be achieved on certain questions 
thus far not agreed upon, such as we have already succeeded in 
securing as regards the majority of the questions of the peace 
treaties. It is possible to achieve such an agreement, to the 
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extent that we all recognise that we are all striving for a 
democratic peace, and do not pursue a policy of imposing the 
will of some or other Powers upon other States. Otherwise we 
shall arrive at nothing good. 

Plenty has already been said here about the accepted pro- 
cedure for the work of the Conference, which does not at all 
satisfy a considerable proportion of the delegations. it; 
however, our common desire is to achieve the democratic peace 
possible under present conditions, we will find a solution for 
disputed questions, and one should not doubt that this solution 
will meet the aspirations of all peace-loving nations. 


XIV 
THE DANUBE AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
Speech at the Plenary Session, October 10, 1946 


T HE question we are now discussing—the peace treaty with 

Rumania—is of great importance for the entire problem 
of restoring peace in Europe, and especially in south-eastern 
Europe. Rumania’s fate, if one considers recent years, is very 
characteristic of that changed situation in Europe of which ail 
of us are aware, recalling events when the Fascist regimes in the 
enemy countries were collapsing and democratic regimes were 
arising, which meant a radical reconstruction and the adoption 
by these States of a new, modern way of life. 

We know that this very State of Rumania, by resolute action, 
freed itself of Antonescu’s Fascist regime, joined the Allies, thus 
discarding the disgraceful role of servant of Hitlerite Germany, 
and blazing a new trail for herself in the ranks of the Allies. 
Together with us, together with the Allied troops, the new 
democratic Rumania began to struggle for the defeat of Hitler, 
and made considerable sacrifices in this struggle. We all 
recognise the sacrifices rendered by the Rumanian people in that 
cause. Suffice it to say that all of us find it necessary and just, 
in the peace treaty, to resolve the question of Northern Tran- 
sylvania in a manner according with the basic national interests 
and aspirations of the Rumanian: people. 


1. The Problem of the Danube in the Past 


Discussion of the peace treaty with Rumania has brought to 
the fore more general problems as well. It was Senator 
Vandenberg who in the first place contributed to this by centring 
his speech on the Danube problem as a whole, and on the 
question of so-called equal economic opportunity. Naturally, I 
too will have to dwell on this problem. I must say that the 
speech of the Yugoslav representative, Mr. Kardelj, furnished 
a splendid answer to the speeches on the Danube problem, and 
also helped to clarify the problem of the principle of “ equal 
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Opportunity,” which is advanced by Certain répresentatives of 
the United States and Great Britain as something like one of 
the highest principles of contemporary life. Thus my task has 
been rendered considerably easier. 


In the first place, it should be pointed out that they wish ‘o 
settle the Danube problem in the peace treaties with Germany’s 
former satellites. They wish to settle the problem of the naviga- 
tion regime on the Danube by means of orders issued to the 
vanquished States. In fact, they wish to take advantage of this 

opportunity in order to restore on the Danube the privileged 
position of certain Great Powers, which evidently are not con- 
cerned about the sovereignty or the national interests of the 
Danube States, but wish to dictate and impose their will 
everywhere. ; 


They intend to do this in such a manner that whatever is 
recorded in the peace treaty, imposing certain terms upon the 
vanquished State, should also refer to other Danube States, to 
Yugoslavia, to Czechoslovakia, who are our Allies, who fought 
together with us against the common enemy and to whom we 
have no right to dictate, but with whom we should maintain 
friendship and develop friendly co-operation. The vanquished 
States and the Allied States are being lumped together, just for 
the purpose of clearing the road for economic influence in the 
Danube area. 


Is this to be regarded as correct? Is this likely to lead to 
a democratic peace? This is not the first time that the Danube 
question has been raised since the war. At the Potsdam Confer- 
ence the American Government raised the question of the 
Danube regime, and presented its own project for an “ inter- 


national regime of internal waterways.” This project dealt not — 


only with the navigation regime on the Danube, but also with 
that on the Rhine and Oder and in the Kiel Canal and, so to 
say, in the same breath also raised the question of the Black Sea 
Straits regime. Projects of this kind merely emphasise the 
unilateral manner in which this question is again’ being raised, 
and this unilateral manner is also maintained in raising the 
Danube problem. 


Attempts are being made to persuade us that an international 
regime for the Danube was instituted as far back as the Paris 
Conference of 1856—that this regime, which created a privileged 
position in the Danube Basin for Britain, France, Prussia and 
certain other non-Danube States, has already existed for 90 years. 
We are being told that this is practically an ideal regime for the 
Danube in our times. 


But I would remind Senator Vandenberg that 90 years ALO, 
when the Paris Conference of 1856 was taking place,.times were 
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, entirely different. Suffice it to say that at that time Negro 


servitude still existed in the United States of America—slavery 
in America was not yet abolished. As to the States which we 
are now discussing as democratic Danube States, at that time 
hardly anyone felt concern-about their sovereignty, independence » 
or anything of the kind. Most of them were simply in the 
position of enslaved nations. 


Mr. Bevin has said more than once that Britain has now 
renounced 19th century imperialism. However, unless we shut 
our eyes, are afraid of the truth and call unpleasant truths dis- 
honesty, we will certainly be perfectly justified in regarding 


- 1856 and thereabouts as the period when 19th century 


imperialism was flourishing. It was in that period, so typical 
of 19th century imperialist policy, that the so-called inter- 
national regime was established on the Danube. And if we 
really renounce 19th century imperialism—at least the 
imperialism of last century!—why, then, should we cling to these 
remnants of imperialism of the period that we have left behind? 


In the middle of the last century, when the so-called inter- 
national regime on the Danube was being created, not only was 
the very existence of democratic states in the Danube Basin 
never mentioned, but as we know; even the very notion of 4 
democratic state did not exist. It was then that the “ inter- 
national regime,” created by means of open imperialist pressure, 
was introduced on the Danube. And now it is proposed to 
restore this order of things under the guise of ‘equal oppor- 
tunity,” on the pretext of defending the principle of the equality 
of States. Naturally, we cannot agree with this.- No one will 
take any such proposal seriously. 


2. ‘Equal Opportunities’ and ‘Dollar Democracy” 


Lately the principle of so-called equal opportunity has been 
freely discussed. What could be better than such a pririciple, it 
is asked, when equal opportunity is established for all States 
without discrimination? The representatives of this view come 
out now as modern champions of the principle of equality in 
relations between States. If this is the case, gentlemen, let us 
discuss the principle of equality seriously and honestly. » 


The Danube is not the only waterway of great international 
importance. There exist other waterways of still greater inter- 
national importance. It is not only certain river routes that are 


of international importance; it is well known that sea routes, 


and even more routes linking up oceans, are of much greater 
international importance than any river system. If we really 
wish to defend the principle of “equal opportunity” in the 
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matter of waterways, let us adhere to this principle consistently, 
as befits real champions of the principles of equality in relations 
among States. 


Why then do’ we not defend the principle of “ equal 
opportunity” in regard to waterways where the interests of 
many States are especially great?—-such waterways, let us say, 
as the Suez Canal, or the Panama Canal. Many States are 
interested in both these waterways. If we are to become ardent 
patriots of the principle of so-called “ equal opportunity,” let 
us then discuss the application of that principle in the given case 
as well. Do the defenders of the principle of “equal opportunity” 


agree to apply this principle to the Suez Canal? Do the defenders — 


of the principle of “ equal opportunity” agree to apply this 
principle to the Panama Canal as well? We ought not to pass 
over these questions in silence. In any case, we shall come to 
them sooner or later. 


As to the Danube, apart from everything else we are now 
faced with a specific situation with. which we have to reckon. 
The Danube Basin comprises countries which suffered grievously 
in this war. On the other hand, it is in this very area that 
important political changes have taken place, and the young 
democracies which have established themselves here have not 
yet had enough time to solve even the most urgent problems of 
post-war restoration. | . 


The Danube Basin includes Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, 
as well as Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and some other States. 
These countries went through hard times during the Second 
World War. They suffered badly during the war, they have been 
greatly weakened, and in any case they certainly do not belong 
to that section which grew rich on the war. I do not mention 
the Soviet Union, which suffered exceptionally great losses in 
manpower and materials. The Soviet Government has published 
figures and facts concerning these losses for everyone to read. 
The losses caused by war destruction and plunder by the 
invaders are alone estimated at 679,000 million. roubles. If, 
however, we take the Soviet Union’s total expenditures on the 
war, they will exceed by several times this figure of losses, 
colossal as it is. 


Such is the post-war situation of the States in the Danube 
area. There are, however, other States which were together with 
us in the Allied camp, but fortunately suffered less than the 
States I have just mentioned. And lastly, there are States which, 
despite the burden of the struggle agairist our common enemy, 
have at the same time succeeded in increasing their wealth in 
recent years. 
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Let us take even the United States of America. Here in Paris 
everyone of you can find a copy of the “ World Almanac, 1946.” 
In this book you can read the following figures: the national 
income of the United States in 194] is estimated at 96,000 
million dollars, in 1942 122,000 million dollars, in 1943— 
149,000 million dollars, in 1944—160,000 million dollars. 


Thus, in four years of the war the national income of the 
United States rose by 64,000 million dollars. The same book 
says that in 1938 the entire national income of. the United 
States was 64,000 million dollars. Thus, the mere increase in 
the national income of the United States during the war years 
reaches a figure equal to the entire national income of the 
United States in 1938. One cannot help recalling these facts. 


Yesterday the United States representative declared here that 
his Government would be able to justify a claim for 20,000 
million dollars reparations, were the United States to calculate 
its losses during the war. But such statements hardly sound 
convincing to people who are aware of the facts. We know 
that the United States exerted exceptionally great efforts in this 
war, in defence of its own interests and our common aims, for 
which all of us are very grateful to the United States. But 
despite all this, one cannot say that the United States is one 
of those States which suffered grave material damage in the 
Second World War, one of those States which were ruined and 
weakened in this war. We are glad that this did not happen to 
our Ally, although we ourselves did have to pass through hard 
times, the consequences of which will take us long years to heal. 


Now that you know the facts, consider, side by side, Rumania 
rendered impotent by the war, or Yugoslavia ruined by German 
and Italian Fascists, and the United States of America whose 
wealth has grown immensely during the war, and you will clearly 
see what the implementation of the principle of “equal 
opportunity ” will mean in ‘practice. 


Under these circumstances, suppose that in this very Rumania 
or Yugoslavia, or in other war-weakened States, so-called “ equal 
opportunity ” is granted, let us say, to American capital, that is, 
supposing it is granted an opportunity to penetrate unrestricted 
into Rumanian industry, Yugoslav industry and so forth: what 
will then remain of Rumanian national industry or of Yugoslay 
national industry? 


It is not very difficult to realise that if American capital is 
given a free hand in the small States ruined and enfeebled by 
the war, as the defenders of the principle of “ equal opportunity ” 
desire, American capital will buy up local industry, appropriate 
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the more attractive Rumanian, Yugosiav and ali other enter- 
prises, and will become master in such small States. 


Under such circumstances we would probably live to see the 
day when, in your own home country, switching on the radio 


you would listen not so much to your own language as to ever 


new American gramophone records and British propaganda of 
various kinds. The time might come when in your own home 
country, on going to the cinema, you would see American films 
sold abroad—and not those of. better quality, but those manu- 
factured in greater numbers, circulated and imposed abroad by 
the agents of powerful cinema companies which grew especially 
rich in the war years. 


Can anyone really fail to note that if, on the basis of the 
principle of so-called “ equal opportunity,” local national pro- 
duction begins unrestricted competition with products dumped 
from factories in the United States or Great Britain, nothing will 
remain of the independence of these States, especially under 
post-war conditions? 


Is it not clear that such an. unrestricted application of the 
principle of “ equal Opportunity” in the given circumstances 
would mean, in practice, the veritable economic enslavement 
of the small States and their subjugation to the rule and wil] of 
strong, rich foreign firms, banks and industrial companies? 


Is it not clear that if the “ principles of equality” are applied 
in this way in international economic life, the smaller States 
will live by dictation, under orders, and following the instructions 
of strong foreign trusts and’ monopolies? Was this our goal 
when we fought the Fascist invaders, the Hitlerite and Japanese 
imperialists? i 


If you are still in doubt on this score, read what Senator 
Thomas writes in the latest issue of the American Magazine. 
He writes in this Widely circulated periodical: “It is not 
accidental that American dollars are frequently the instrument 
of our foreign policy.” And further: “ Our policy of dollar 
democracy renders assistance to our foreign policy.” 


To explain his idea, Senator Thomas dwells in detail on a 
number of specific questions. He further explains why America 
granted the loan to England after the war, and why America 
should not have refused this loan. He also explains the reasons 
for granting the last loan to France, the existing plans for 
granting a big loan to China, the conditions on which a loan 
may be granted to Poland, and so on. 


The frank Senator js highly pleased by this “ dollar 
democracy,” and believes in its unlimited success. He certainly 
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The champions of “ dollar democracy” are carried away 
by dreams of seizing more and more economic positions in all 
parts of the globe. And now quite a number of American 
capitalists dream of becoming masters of whole States, of 
instituting conditions in those States to suit themselves, by 
means of taking advantage to -the full extent of the temporary 
post-war conditions which especially favour “ dollar democracy.” 
But no Government of 4 democratic State can be carried away 
by annexationist plans of this kind, if it cherishes its prestige, 
and if it understands what the consequences may be. 


_ During the war the Allies tegarded it as one of their chief 
aims to achieve a situation in which no Fascist States could 
exist in. Europe or any other part of the globe, and that the 
path would be clear for the democratic States and_ their 
prosperity. This does not mean that after the war we should 
sympathise with those who would like to make use of their 
wealth’ and fortunes, amassed during the war, for exploiting 
the post-war difficulties experienced by small and war-weakened 
States, even though this be done on the pretext of the principle 
of “ equal opportunity,” or the “ policy of dollar democracy,” 
or generally under the aegis of some annexationist plans—even 
if embellished with nice words. 


3. Two Methods in International Relations 


As to the Danube problem, it should not be solved in a 
hurry. This question should be treated seriously, and in 
occupying ourselves with it we should not confine ourselves to 
beautiful formulas about “ equal opportunity,” which in practice 


will be hard.on many nations if we permit such principles to be 
carried out without any restriction, relying only on moderation 


Of the appetites of the groups and States concerned. 


But gentlemen, if we admit that this view is correct, a different 
method is needed in solving such important problems as that of 
the navigation regime on the Danube, and—which is the main 
thing—a different method is needed in the treatment of smail 
States, including also the small vanquished States. The small 
vanquished States should also be treated decently, and this is 
all the more true when dealing with our small friends among the 
Allied States. But what is happening in reality, what manners in 
this respect do we encounter at the present time? 


The other day an official representative of the United States 
spoke in the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
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Organisation about the river ships seized by the American 
occupation authorities in the upper stream of the Danube. 
This representative stated that the Danube fleet—comprising 
800 ships belonging to Allied and former enemy countries, 
seized by the American authorities on the Danube—would 
continue to remain in the hands of the American authorities in 
the future. Those ships include 168 Yugoslav, 48 Czechoslovak 
and over 300 Hungarian ships. Those ships could now be of 
great use, were they restored to their lawful owners. 


But the United States refuse to restore these ships even to 
the Allied countries, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, openly 
. Stating that this is done to force the Danube States to comply 


with certain American demands. Until now, far from restoring . 


to Hungary ships seized by the American authorities on the 
Danube, the United States has not returned even the equipment 
of a number of important Hungarian factories, rolling-stock, 
cattle and other Hungarian property which was carried away 
by Szalasi’s men and the Germans from Hungary, and which 
landed in the American occupation zone. One cannot agree 
with such methods of treating small States. 


What, in fact, is the situation? The Danube States don’t 
want non-Danubian States to establish their own.regime on the 
Danube, in the Danube States’ own home countries. This 
would seem perfectly natural. In reply, mighty Powers which 
have nothing to do with the Danube, resort to every means of 
pressure to compel the Danube States to surrender their lawful 
rights. Are these methods of pressure, coercion and intimidation 
worthy of democratic States? Do they conform with the 
aspiration for a democratic peace? 


We are told here that the Economic Committee of the 


Conference by eight votes to five took a decision on convoking 
a Danube conference, and that all the eight votes belonged to 
countries far removed from the Danube, while the dissentients 
were the Danube States. It would seem that the convocation of 
a Danube conference ought to be the affair of the Danube 
States themselves, and there is no reason to fear that this would 
prejudice the interests of the Allies, or of any other State in 
general. Yet they refused to reckon with this, as they also 
refused to reckon with the fact that the convocation of such a 
conference is as yet quite untimely. 


Nevertheless, they want to impose the convocation of a 
conference of definite composition on the Danube problem, 
making use for this purpose of a grouping of votes that has been 
formed here against the votes of all the Danube States. Is this 


correct? Does this method conform to democratic principles, . 


or to the establishment of a democratic peace? By no means. 
We certainly cannot agree with such methods. 
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The facts I have cited demonstrate what incorrect manners 
and what impermissible methods are being resorted to against 


- the small States at the present Conference. Yet we fail to hear 


any voices of protest against this from the professed defenders 
of the small States, when the interests of the small democracies 
on the Danube are in question. For instance, the Australian and 
certain other delegations have come out more than once at the 
Conference, claiming, to defend the rights of small States. 
However, when the United States and Great Britain began 
exerting pressure on the small Danube States, the Australian, as 
well as certain other delegations, seemed not to notice what 
was taking place. Perhaps they like such treatment of the 
small States—but the Soviet Union does not. 


The Soviet Union regards these methods of influencing small 
States as impermissible. The Soviet Union will insist on human 
treatment of the small States. We should not permit strong 
Powers, which to-day have many dollars or pounds in their 
pockets, to have an opportunity of dictating their will to other 
States without hindrance, to prescribe whatever they like right 
and left. This policy will not yield good results, but will 
encounter legitimate resistance from other big and small States. 


This policy is doomed to failure, not to mention the fact that 
it is already suffering one grave moral and political defeat after 
another. In any case the Soviet Union, as well as many other 
countries, will never agree with such behaviour, such ways of 
building international relations. Let those who possess many 
dollars use them for a good purpose—let us say, in case of 
need, for the elimination of unemployment and for other require- 
ments of their own States, as well as for developing normal trade 
relations with other countries. 


We cannot, however, sympathise with one strong Power cr 
another trying to exploit its temporary advantages at a time 
when many countries have not yet healed their war wounds, 
and when they still face such serious hardships of the transitional 
period of the post-war years. And it is especially impermissible 
for strong Powers to behave aggressively towards the small 
countries, or to resort to the method of pressure and unscrupulous 
imposition of their will on other States. 


Two diametrically opposite methods exist in international life. 
One of them, well-known to everybody from times long past, is 
that of violence and domination, for which all means of pressure 
are good. The other method—true, not sufficiently widespread 
as yet—is the method of democratic co-operation based on 
recognition of the principle of equality and the legitimate interest 
of all States, big and small. We do not doubt that despite all 
obstacles the method of democratic co-operation among 
countries will gain the upper hand in the end. 
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Now that we have achieved victory over Hitlerite Germany 
and imperialist Japan, as well as over their allies, all the 
countries which were drawn into the whirlpool of war have 


‘many important affairs on their hands, and still have many 


unsolved problems. Yet the nations are not inactive. Some 
States have more or less recovered or are recovering from the 
war, While others have not yet recovered and have only now 
tackled this matter in the right way. 


But, gentlemen, we should not doubt that life has furnished 
the democratic countries, even the youngest of them, with enough 
examples to help them find the correct path for restoring their 
losses, increasing their economic resources and ensuring the 
stable welfare of their peoples. 


We should not permit any external forces to hinder this; and 
the rights of the peoples, won in grave and sometimes self- 
sacrificing-struggle, should not be violated. Then all the 
democratic countries will develop their strength to the full, will 
prove their worth in the great deeds of their peoples, and we 
shall all rejoice in their success. 


XV 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION AND THE SMALL 
COUNTRIES 


Speech at the Plenary Session, October 14, 1946 


BY considering the draft peace treaty with Finland the 
Conference is concluding its deliberations. Now the 
general results of the Paris Conference can already be seen. 


1. Results of the Work of the Conference 


The present Conference has been a. first experiment in the 
broad collaboration of the nations in establishing the peace 
following the Second World War. 


The representatives of big and small States have met here to 
examine the peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Finland. These peace treaties should contribute to 
establishing durable peace in Europe. To fulfil this purpose 
they should conform to the interests of the nations which desire 
stable and lasting peace as well as resistance to every attempt 
at new aggression. 


This means that they should pursue the aims of a democratic 
peace, which is based on recogniticn of the aggressor’s respon- 
sibility for his crimes, but not on a feeling of revenge against 
the vanquished, and which should to the greatest possible extent 
help to ensure the security of the nations and to rally them 
against the forces of any possible new aggression. 
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The Conference was preceded by the rather prolonged work 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers of the four Great Powers. 
During this preparatory period, the main issues of the peace 
treaties were considered; alterations of the frontiers of States 
were outlined insofar as there were disputed issues in this 
respect; reparations claims were examined, although this work 
was not completed; military restrictions were established for the’ 
vanquished States, and so forth. 


Agreed decisions were adapted by the four Governments on 
all these issues. However, there remained certain problems which 
were not settled in the preparatory stage and were referred to 
the Peace Conference for consideration. The Conference was 
to express its opinion both on questions on which agreement had 
been reached and on ail the others. What is now the result of . 
the Conference? 


It transpires that questions which had been agreed upon by 
the four Great Powers received the approval of the Conference 
of 21 States as well. The changes made by the Conference in 
this case did not violate the preliminary understanding, except 
in regard to the statute of Trieste. The discussion at the Con- 
ference merely confirmed that these sections of the treaties fully 
meet the purposes of a democratic peace, if one reckons with the 
need for inevitable compromises in questions of this kind. 


Thus, we were able to convince ourselves that when the Powers 
which bore the brunt of the war against our common enemy 
act jointly and take agreed decisions, they, as a rule, express 
the will of the overwhelming majority of democratic countries 
and meet the purpose of establishing a democratic peace. This 
is the positive result of the Conference’s work. 


The situation is different in regard to those articles of the 
treaties on which preliminary accord had not been reached. 
This refers to a group of economic articles, the problem of the 


statute of Trieste, the navigation regime on the Danube and 


certain other problems. The results of the work of the Confer- 
ence in this latter respect do not resemble the results of the 
discussion on these problems agreed upon by the four powers. 


One might have expected that it would‘ be in regard to 
problems on which accord had not been reached beforehand 
that the work of the Conference would be particularly useful. 
In reality, however, the situation was different. ‘These problems 
proved to be inadequately prepared by the Council of four 
Ministers. The Conference failed to find ways to eliminate the 
differences which had previously arisen. And, as was proved 
by experience, the group which dominated the Conference, 
beginning with the United States and Britain, did not even desire 
to do so. They relied on the secure support of the majority of 
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the delegations and sought to make use of this situation in ordet 
to make their view prevail. : 


- These calculations, however, were not justified. Nor could 
they have been justified, since at international conferences, when 
the equality of all participants is observed, nothing can be 
obtained by building up a mechanical majority and by dis- 
regarding the legitimate interests of other countries, which do 
not belong to this majority. The dominating group proved once 
more that it did not want to seek an agreement acceptable to 
all the participants of the Conference. The result is well known. 


The results of the Conference’s work cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory. Treaty articles which had not been agreed upon 
before the Conference remained, in most cases, unagreed. One 
should have remembered, however, that international conferences 
do not gather in order to demonstrate differences but in order 
to find possibilities for achieving agreed opinions by various 
parties and for working out joint decisions. 


The minority, on the other hand, exerted every effort to 
explain its viewpoint and to call the others to normal co-opera- 
tion. This, as we hope, should not remain futile. All this places 
on the Council of Foreign Ministers the major responsibility for 
the final decisions on which the signing of the treaties will 
depend. 


2. Reasons for Unsatisfactory Results 


From the above it is clear what is the main reason for the 
unsatisfactory results of the Conference’s work in regard to a 
considerable number of problems. From the very outset, and 
until the end of the Conference, we have observed efforts on 
the part of a definite group of delegations to hold a dominant 
position and to dictate its decisions without any regard for the 
opinion of a considerable number of other delegations. 


This was done in various ways, and at times this method 
created a rather embarrassing ‘situation for the delegations of 
small countries. One could have expected that the initiative 
of the small States would have facilitated agreement at this 
Conference. But did this actually happen? In reality, the 
delegations of the small States were not infrequently compelled 
merely to trail in the wake of the dominant trend, in the wake 
of the majority. 


Take the Danube problem, or, in other words, the question of 


including into the peace treaties with the Balkan countries a 


decision on the convocation of a conference composed of 
representatives of definite States to consider the problem of 
Danube navigation, a decision against which all the Danube 
States objected. No recommendation was adopted on this point 
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at the meeting of the Economic Committee, since no proposal 
gathered two-thirds of the votes, as required by the procedure of 
the Committee’s work. | 


The voting at the plenary session yielded a majority of 14 votes 
against seven in favour of the convocation of such a conference. 
India,; Ethiopia and certain other States proved to be among 
those 14. It would seem that, in regard to the Danube problem, 
these States could have adopted a more objective, more sober- 
minded and more reasonable attitude towards the Danube States. 
Yet this did not happen. 


' Why, indeed, had India to insist on the settling of these 
problems, for instance in the peace treaty with Rumania? What 
interests of India, what interests of Indians, are affected by the 
convocation of a Danube conference of one or other kind, 
‘on which Britain and the United States so strongly insist? 
Certainly the leader of the Indian delegation, Sir ‘Samuel 
Ranganadan, might have expressed for some reason of his own 
‘the opinion that the. Indian delegation was deeply interested in 
‘this problem and was bound necessarily to insist upon a decision 
on the Danube with which no single Danubian State at the 
Conference could agree. 


Everyone of us, however, understands that if this had been 
‘the voice of independent India, if we had been ‘confronted with 
the voice of a representative of real India, as demanded by all 
‘honest democrats throughout the world, we could have expected 
more objective voting on the part of India, whereas now we have 
‘been again confronted with an impermissible situation, in which 
tthe Indian delegation merely performed its colonial duty of 
voting at the will of another country—at the will of Great 
Britain. The time is not far remote, however, when other and 
happier days will come for India! 


_ Or take another question. By an overwhelming majority. of 


votes, including those of Britain, the United States and the 


Soviet Union, the Political Committee for Bulgaria approved 
the proposal of the Council of Foreign Ministers to preserve 


_ the present Bulgaro-Greek frontier, which conforms to the 
interests of a stable peace in Europe. At the plenary session of 


the Conference, however, the British delegate, contrary to his 
voting in the Committee and still earlier in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, headed a majority of delegations which pos- 
sessed twelve votes, and abstained from voting when the proposal 
on ‘preserving the present Bulgaro-Greek frontier intact was 
put to the vote. 


‘As a result of this, the Conference did not take any decision 
on this subject. This means that, by the votes of mainly small 
States, Britain achieved a decision at the plenary session which 
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by no means confornis to the interests of a stable peace, but carr 
only serve as an impetus for adventures and aggression. 


The question arises whether such voting is in the national 
interests of Ethiopia, Belgium, Brazil, India, Holland, Australia,. 
Canada, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, China or, 
lastly, even Greece herself, which, together with Bifitain, 
abstained from voting on this question? Is not this combination 
of delegations a kind of playing with votes which, however, no: 


honest democrat and no unbiased person in general can fail to . 


regard as a gross political blunder, prejudicing the cause of a 
stable peace, and advantageous only to those who sow uneasiness 
and new aggression? 


This voting combination cast doubt on the whole practice of . 


voting at this Conference. And yet, beyond any doubt, the 
-Council of Foreign Ministers will again approve its previous 
decision on the stability of the Bulgaro-Greek frontier, which 
will constitute a condemnation of the artificial combination of 
the 12 votes of those who abstained at the plenary session of 
the Conference. ‘- 


The political playing with votes in the matter of the Bulgaro-- 


Greek frontier will by no means meet the approval of public 
opinion in democratic countries. The ,miscalculation made in 
this political game is obvious. That is why we confidently tell 
the Bulgarians—our friends: ‘“‘ Bulgarians, rest easy, your frontier 
will remain unshakable.” 


To explain the reason for the unsatisfactory progress of the 
Conference, one should recall how many problems were discussed 
here. We who formed the minority felt it our duty to explain 
our views on all important problems, we>made many attempts to 
appeal to the. sense of impartiality, ‘to the interests of co- 
operation. 


We believe that a study of these pronouncements will be: 
useful, since one should think not only of the delegates of, the 
Conference, but also of those millions of people who watch 
attentively everything going on in, the Luxembourg Palace. Yet 
at the Conference even the most weighty arguments proved 
little effective. The method of persuasion was neither successful 


nor popular where, say, the British or American delegation. | 


disagreed with one or other opinion. 


Regardless of whether a certain proposal was right or wrong,. 
it secured the majority guaranteed to the Anglo-American bloc 
if it suited a definite group. For some reason, things at the 
Conference were arranged in such a way that, contrary to the 
order of the alphabet, the delegate of the United States was the 
first to vote, and from the very outset, by his “ no,” he definitely 
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set the tune in regard to all the proposals made by the minority.. 
This certainly facilitated the position of a definite group, but it 
failed to enhance the prestige of the Conference decisions. 


Make a check-up, and you will see that throughout the 
Conference the Soviet delegation did not renounce a single 
one of its views expressed before. the Conference and reflected 
in the agreed decisions of the Council of Foreign Ministers. TI 
cannot, however, pass over in silénce the fact that the three 
other members of the Foreign Ministers’ Council twice renounced 
their views expressed in the agreed decisions of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 


It is known that, as regards procedure, the British, American 
and French delegations renounced here the stand they took in 


the Council of Foreign Ministers. It seemed more convenient . 


to them to rely, not only on a majority of two-thirds of the votes, 
as 1s usual at international conferences, but on a simple majority 
—evidently so that the dominating group at the Conference 
should feel perfectly comfortable and certain at all and every 
voting. . 


It is also well known that on the subject of the statute of 


‘Trieste those three delegations also renounced their view agreed 


upon by the four Ministers in the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
and prevailed on the Conference to take decisions which con- 
tradict the democratic principles of the statue of Trieste: 


recognised by the Council of Ministers. These examples also-. 


prove that not much concern was displayed about the authority 
of the Conference. 


This, gentlemen, is how matters stand in regard to the results 
of the work of the Conference. As a consequence the value: 
of many of the recommendations passed by the Conference was 


‘impaired. The entire progress of the Conference’s work, and: 


the wrong voting procedure accepted by it, resulted in a decline: 
in the authority of the recommendations adopted by the 
Conference. . ; 


3. Attitude to Small Countries 


As a result of all this, we are bound to give serious attention 
to the principles of post-war co-operation between big and small 
States in order to prevent any possible adverse consequences 
of the violation of universally recognised democratic principles: 
in this field. 


Apart from those good things accomplished by the Conference: 
which I mentioned at the beginning, it has given quite a few 
examples of how co-operation between big and small States 


should not be arranged if we are really imbued with the spirit: 


of democratic co-operation among the nations. .In this connec-. 
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‘tion I want to dwell on the problem of Finland, and on the 
policy of the Great Powers in regard to small countries. 


The policy of the Soviet Union in regard to Finland is clear. 
It is determined by the democratic principles on which the 
‘USS.S.R. bases its attitude towards small countries. 


The Soviet Union has always sought to establish friendly 
‘relations with its small neighbour, Finland. It proved impossible 
to achieve this before the war, since Finland was ruled by a 
‘clique of reactionaries, including reactionary “ Socialists” of 
the type of Tanner, now convicted by a Finnish court together 
with other war criminals. This clique involved Finland in 
alliance with Hitler Germany and then in war against the 
U.S.S.R., in which Finland played a disgraceful part in besieging 
glorious Soviet Leningrad. 


Yet, despite this, when the Soviet Army routed the German 
and Finnish troops which were besieging Leningrad, and 
victoriously advanced northward from Leningrad, the Soviet 
Union agreed to magnanimous Armistice terms, and on its own. 
‘This made the Armistice terms considerably easier for Finland, 
which, unlike’ all the other satellites of Germany, was spared 


After the end of the war, Finland freely chose a democratic 
path of development, and since then has been treading her own 
road, observing a policy of good-neighbourly relations ‘with the 
U.S.S.R. In this case the Soviet Union, as on all other occasions, 
never interfered in Finland’s domestic affairs and exerted no 
pressure on those affairs; and whenever Finland applied to the 
US.S.R., the latter rendered her the necessary practical assistance 
and facilitated as far as possible the’ execution of the Armistice 


‘terms. On her part, Finland honestly discharged her reparation ° 


and other obligations to .the U.S.S.R. 


The draft peace treaty with Finland provides only for those 
absolutely indispensable obligations which. had already earlier 
‘been provided by the Armistice terms, and the magnanimity of 
which cannot be denied by any impartial person. Certainly a 
‘departure from these conditions cannot be allowed. 


As to the policy of the other Great Powers in regard to 
Finland, the situation here is somewhat different. Senator 
Vandenberg’s speech to-day confirms this and leaves a very 
unfavourable impression as regards the consistency and sincerity 
of the views which he expressed. The American delegate 
assumed the pose of Finland’s well-wisher, and made a statement 
which means nothing more nor less than thwarting the Armistice 
‘terms signed by Finland on the one hand, and by the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain on the other. 
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_Two years have elapsed since these Armistice terms were> 
signed, but never in all this time did the United States declare: 
its disagreement with those terms. It is only to-day that Senator - 
Vandenberg, displaying courage of a special kind, came forward: 
on behalf of the United States of America against the basic terms. 
of the Armistice with Finland. 7 


' The American delegate plunged here into a policy of open: 


. Wooing of a.small country, pretending that this wooing means. 


concern for Finland’s interests, Yet such methods in regard to. 
small countries have long been known and cannot appear new: 
to any one of us. It is interesting that even somewhat earlier- 
the British delegation also displayed peculiar attention to Finlana.. 
It was only in regard to Finland that Great Britain agreed to the: 
Soviet Union’s proposal not to take and not to liquidate the - 
assets of that country abroad, although both Great Britain and‘ 
the United States demand the taking away and liquidation of° 
foreign assets of Hungary and Bulgaria and Rumania, despite: 
all objections and requests on the part of the Soviet delegation 


that they refrain from these excessive claims against small 
countries, 


Thus the United States and Great Britain adopted a certain: 
policy in regard to some of the small States and a different: 
policy in regard to Finland. And these attempts to display a 
peculiar kind of goodwill in regard to Finland are made in such- 


a way as to lead to’ opposing Finland to her neighbour, the: 
Soviet Union. 


In the past, too, we had occasion to face such methods ‘in: 
the foreign policies of certain States. Before the war we- 
witnessed numerous facts of this kind, especially in regard to. 
small countries which are neighbours of -the Soviet Union. | 


It is well-known what consequences followed from the wooing: 


- of Finnish reactionary circles by the great Powers. At that time: 
_the Finnish reactionaries imagined that everything was permitted 


to them. The end of it was that Finland concluded an alliance. 
with Hitler and plunged into adventurist war against the 
Soviet Union.. Having become a. plaything in the hands of: 
German Fascism, Finland incurred tremendous losses in the last 
two wars against the U.S.S.R. 


- Certain reactionaries are fond of this political game with small’ 

countries, particularly, if this satisfies their desire to cause: 
damage, in one way or another, to the Soviet Union. We 
believe, however, that the Finns have drunk the bitter cup. to. 
its dregs, and have already learned to distinguish true friends. 
from bad advisers who pursue their own narrow aims. 


One thing is clear: true co-operation between big and smal 
countries can only rest on an-honest and democratic foundation. - 
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‘Playing at friendship can now have no success with nations 
which have experienced grave trials. On the other hand, how- 


ever, there should be no doubt that true friendship between — 


nations is a great force of our times. 


4. The Principle Underlying Co-operation 


At present an offensive is in progress against the main 
principles of co-operation among big and small States embodied 
in the Charter of the United Nations Organisation. This offensive 
is being waged under the slogan of struggle against the so-called 
right of veto belonging to the Great Powers in the Security 
Council. In reality, however, this is an expression of the pressure 
Of the reactionary circles of certain Great Powers, who have 
imagined themselves masters of the world; who seek to impose 
their will on all nations and who, in the attempt to clear away 
all obstacles: from this road, want to abolish the principles of 
‘co-operation of nations established by the United Nations 
Organisation, \ 


It now becomes ever clearer howthey wish to achieve this 
Recently Australia and Cuba placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations proposals aimed at 
destroying the foundation on which the United Nations 
Organisation rests. They show special concern, if you please, 
in abolishing the principle of unanimity of the five Great Powers 
in deciding basic questions of the peace and security of Nations, 
as required by the Charter of the United Nations Organisation. 
There are more involved in this than Australia and Cuba, who 
are unable to do anything independently in such matters. 


An attack against the principle of unity of action of the Great 
Powers has now been” launched by M. Spaak, too, who has 
forgotten that this is a peculiarly inappropriate role for the 
President of the General Assembly, who ought to uphold the 
Charter of the United Nations Organisation instead of 
destroying tt. 


We know that some politicians do not find it so very. difficult 
to adapt.themselves to reactionary circles. But if one bears in 
mind that the future does not belong to these forces, one should 
not doubt that the principles of the democratic co-operation of 
nations, which unite big and small countries in the interests of 
universal peace and security—that these principles will triumph 
over each and’ every machination of the reactionaries. The 
Soviet Union is true to its programme of struggle for stable 
peace and security, and defends the principles of honest co- 
operation among nations. 


You heard, lately, the calm and firm voice of the great Stalin, 
which resounded throughout the world. The head of the Soviet 
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Government, Stalin, said that he unquestionably believes in the 
possibility of friendly and lasting co-operation between the Soviet 
Union and the Western democracies, despite the existence of 
ideological differences, and also believes in “ friendly competi- 
‘tion. between the two systems. Such is the general line of the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 


This policy is not nhew. As early as November 6, 1944, when 
the Allies were waging a struggle against Hitler Germany and 
imperialist Japan, the great leader of the land of Soviets, Stalin 
spoke of the creation of the United Nations Organisation: “ Can 
we expect the actions of this world organisation to be sufficiently 
eflective? They will be effective if the Great Powers which have 
borne the brunt of the war against Hitler Germany continue to 
act in a spirit of unanimity and accord. They will not be’ 
effective if this essential condition is violated.” . 


‘to all of us, In not a single democratic country was any objection 
raised to this statement of the head of the Soviet Government. 


At that time these statements seemed perfectly indisputable 


of a definite dominant group, and evidently even to adapt the 
United Nations Organisation to such purposes. 


We shall not render any assistance in these attempts. The’ 
Soviet Union will resist every attempt to deflect the United 
Nations Organisation from its main path; from the road of 


arranging the co-operation of the peace-loving countries in 
conformity with the aims of the general security of the nations. 


The Soviet Union is for the co-operation of all peoples, for 


‘co-operation between big. and small powers based on the 


principles of equality and recognition of the legitimate interests 


of big and small States... Such are the principles of democratic 
‘co-operation between the peoples, and we shall to the end remain 


true to the defence of these principles. And we know that this 


as the only correct pcelicy. 
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XVI 
FINAL REMARKS 
At the Closing Plenary Session, October 15, 1946 
T HE Soviet delegation Supports with great satisfaction the 
resolutions which have just now been read expressing- 


gratitude to M: Bidault and the Government of ‘France for 
their excellent hospitality, and gratitude to ‘the Secretary- 


General and all members of the staff of the present Conference, 


who have rendered tremendous help to us during the intensive 
work that has been going on here. The Soviet delegation would 
only desire to express this . great and’ sincere gratitude as: 
eloquently and convincingly as possible. 


We have heard a speech devoted to the importance of the work- 
of the present Conference. Each one of us cannot fail to think 


of this at the present moment. And not only are those who’ are- 
present here pondering to-day over the results of the work of° 
the present Conference, but also those«who are outside these: 
walls and of whom there is a far greater number than of us. 


sitting in this hall. In doing so they recail the grave war years,. 
the crimes of Fascism, the hardships and trials of the struggle in 
those last years, when the desire of the nations for establishment: 


after the Second World War grew so. greatly. 


of a genuinely stable and durable peace and security of nations. 


The Soviet delegation represents a country which has made- 
her contribution to the cause of our common victory. We know’ 
that this contribution of the U.S.S.R. has met with the widest” 
recognition among all the Allied and associated nations as a. 


great deed in securing the rout of the enemy and the liberation 


of the nations from the Fascism that sprang up after the First 


World War. - 


Now, when the Allies are busy with éstablishing the peace and’ 
security of the peoples, the Soviet Union which we here fepresent: 
deems in its duty to continue the struggle for those aims for , 


which we fought during the war. We are convinced that the 


struggle we are waging for a democtatic peace—that this struggle: 
conforms to the:most important interests of the peoples of the- 


big and small countries, meets the vital interests of all the 
peace-loving nations. Weare waging this struggle although 


certain people do not like it in certain cases, we are waging it 
for the sake of a democratic peace, for the sake of ensuring the- 
security of the nations in deeds and not in words. We Sovict- 


people are loyal to this great cause, and we shall wage this. 


struggle with all the persistence and vigour of which we are: 


capable, guided by a sense of duty towards our people. 


Printed in England by C.P.S., London 


V. M. Molotov, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. and 
head of the Soviet Delegation, addressing the Peace Conference in Paris 
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